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war, for war’s cruelties affect those in and near its 
fields, while the waste of money denies to the needy all 
over the world the succor it could purchase. May it 
not be true that one dollar destroyed causes more deaths 
than any bullet? 

st 


Amonc all the claims upon American sympathy, that 
of the Belgian refugees seems to have the first hold upon 
our hearts and heads. Other countries are taking care 
of their destitute people,—there is a France, and a Ger- 
many, and an England, and a Russia; but there is no 
Belgium, and her people are thrown helpless, through their 
courage, upon the chivalry, magnanimity, and admiration 
of the world. They are guests of honor at English 
hearthstones, and are welcome in American homes. 
What we can do is a privilege and a happiness, and has 
none of the flavor that is associated with charity in its 
philanthropic sense. It is rather charity in its Scriptural 
sense—it is love—that animates us. Our people should 
not only give all they can, but should stint themselves 
to give; they should suffer with their brethren, and not 
only out of their plenty but out of their self-denials should 
show how 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need.” 


& 


A GerrmMAN scholar has reminded us of one fact about 
Harvard College which has been generally overlooked. 
The college shield, containing the word “ Verztas”’ inscribed 
on three open books, is commonly taken to mean that the 
aim of all research is truth, and that the aim of the Uni- 
versity was the open-minded investigation and study of 
truth. The important fact has been lost sight of, that 
what was meant by Veritas was revelation—the revela- 
tion transmitted in the Bible. ‘The Bible was the source 
of all knowledge, and, as the college was founded as a 
school for ministers, it was fitting that the seal should rep- 
resent the truth and its source. From this developed, 
naturally, the second motto of the college, Christo et 
ecclesia. ‘The two mottoes have been contrasted, and 
the Veritas chosen as preferable and modern. The fact 
that it is the earlier one and that its original meaning 
will not bear the inference frequently drawn need not be 
blinked. Words are not relics, but living things, and 
absorb new meanings. “Veritas” now has a larger 
meaning than the founders of the college would have ac- 
cepted, a meaning so authoritative that it needs no errone- 
ous authority read into a past age from our own and then 
quoted from that age. The larger revelation does not 
put the Bible aside; it includes it, and in a horizon of 
truth that makes revelation a grander and more sacred 
thing than any books could hold. 


ad 
THERE is a story which everybody has heard, the 


humor of which, however, makes it always fresh, about- 


the sign in a border church: ‘‘ Don’t shoot the organist. 
He is doing his best.’’ It is true that in some cases the 
fact that he is doing his best is the most discouraging fact 
in the case. If that is the best he can do, hope is gone! 
But every criticism ought to keep fairness and conscience 
as a check on its lips. Does it begin with full apprecia- 
tion of the excellences of what it censures? Does it 
measure the difficulties that have to be contended with? 
Does it consider precisely what it wants in place of what 
it does not want? Are its censures specific and exact so 
that they could be taken hold of by those whose duty 
it is to do so?¢Do they concern things that can be 
changed rather than things of inherent and inseparable 
difficulty? May not the fault be with the organ, too? 
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Are they ready to say precisely how the critic would im- 
prove things if he were in the seat? Everybody who has 
heard shots flying about him while he is conscientiously 
and humbly putting his very best work and his unresting 
labors into his task will sympathize with the organist 
in the story, and the very persons who make others suffer 
by their inconsiderate attacks are probably themselves 
complaining about the same~sort. of unappreciation of 
their own efforts. The best thing to take for granted is 
that no one wants to do the best thing more than the 
persons whose failings are marked, and that the best way 
to get it done is to help and not shoot. 


Bad 


Ir is strange to find the use of the word “‘intercession”’ 
used to designate meetings held for the purpose of pray- 
ing for peace. One is at a loss to know whether it denotes 
a misconception concerning Deity or simply the perpetua- 
tion of words and phrases outgrown. ‘The term denotes 
the belief that God is able to stop the war and will not 
do it unless there is special supplication on behalf of those 
who suffer therefrom. Surely no modern mind can 
believe in such a conception. It repudiates the love 
and wisdom of God, and harks back to the Deity whose 
favorable action might be secured by frenzied appeal. 
To pray for peace may express the normal desire of the 
individual, but to beg God to “intercede” postulates 
either a God outside the universe or careless of what 
happens within it. Is it not rather true that God is doing 
for peace all that human power and willing permit, and 
that the only kind of intercession that has any unpagan 
significance is that with those men and women who have 
the power to will and achieve peace? Is it not true that 
God through all the centuries has been praying to man 
to bring about the realization of the Christ-song of peace 
and good will, and that the highest duty of man is to 
discover within himself the answer to that prayer? 


Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving has a significance this year such as it 
has never had. ‘There have been tragic times when its 
festival of plenty and good cheer met hearts heavy with 
sorrow and portent. When our land was torn with civil 
conflict, and mourning stalked through the days, dark- 
ening the sun, the family reunions and pious remem- 
brances had a solemn meaning. There were vacant 
places then which struck prosperity poor, and benumbed 
gratitude. The keenness of the contrast between the 
sentiment of Thanksgiving and the facts of experience 
was brought home to our people then. But now the 
same contrast fronts us with vaster reach. Never has 
the tragedy of war been presented on so large a stage 
and with such immeasurable magnitude. Never came its 
horrors with such sudden precipitancy, after such long 
and deliberate preparation, and against such confidence in 
peace. In every way the contrast is without precedent. 
It smites us even more than when we were directly 
involved. ‘Then, our national life was threatened; now, 
the larger life of which that is a part is jeopardized. Then, 
the question of a country was at stake; now, the ques- 
tion of any country’s safety is at stake. 

As Thanksgiving thus meets an incongruity, there is 
the more reason for its celebration. It faces a terrible 
challenge. What is its answer? 

There is more than one answer. For one thing, no real 
advance of peace has been checked. Its premature 
confidences have been shattered. Its delusions have 
been exposed. Its complacency has been broken up. 
Its insufficient foundations have been shown. But no 
valid attainment has been touched. We live in a world 
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whose actions are tested by standards higher than those 
of any time. There is no disposition to abandon those 
standards or deem them impossible. The present out- 
break is the convulsion of a dying order, not the destruc- 
tion of the new order. When it is over, the new order 
will be found intact and more authoritative than ever. 
The court of real power is for a time overborne, but it is 
not destroyed. 
judgment-day is coming, and in no other world than this. 
The laws to be administered then are impregnable. They 
cannot be torn up, or burned, or pounded to bits. They 
exist in the might of God, which he has not delegated to 
any royalties or armies. ‘The mills of God grind slowly, 
and it is hard to wait for the grist; but they do grind, and 
grind fine. It was long ago said of the great Cesar that 
he had ever on his lips these lines of Euripides, “If wrong 
may e’er be right, for a throne’s sake were wrong most 
right: be God in all else feared.” ‘The world has lived to 
see that even for a throne’s sake wrong cannot be right, 
and that God must be feared in all things without excep- 
tion. ‘The great Cesar is dust, and his throne a name. 
It is a great Thanksgiving which realizes this gift to men, 
the authority of right. 

Another way of finding the reality of this Thanksgiving 
is to make ita giving. Nota giving of thanks for what we 
have got, but a making of thanks by others for what we 
can give. What a mighty thanksgiving it is in this re- 
spect! What measureless giving has redeemed mankind! 
In the rivalries and competitions of business, and its 
greeds, a voice has gone forth and a spirit risen such 
as the world has never seen. After conflict is over, his- 
tory will deal with two facts, not one. Not only with 
the size of armies and the sacrifice of combatants, but 
with the size of benefactions and the sacrifices of non- 
combatants. Men who have had nothing but abuse for 
what was deemed the injustice of their wealth are now 
deserving blessing for their devotion of their wealth to the 
relief of destitution and to succor for suffering. At this 
time, when the law of Christ is by nations flouted and vio- 
lated, we must not miss the significance of this fulfilment of 
the Jaw of Christ. For when have so many people illus- 
trated the saying “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ’? If any one feels depressed 
at this time by the circumstances in which Thanksgiving 
comes, let him set himself some part of the paradox to 
dissolve. Let him take hold of the awful incongruity 
of the day and do away with some of it. Let no one 
dare to sit at a full board who has not filled some other 
board. Let no one reckon the advantages of living in 
this country who has not helped his brethren live in other 
countries. Let no one take the happiness which belongs 
to him in his home without remembering the homes, as 
happy, which have been ruthlessly destroyed, and send- 
ing some joy into them. 

Thanksgiving sends us searching thus for compensa- 
tions. It bids us strengthen the things that remain, and 
shows us what they are. It has a prophetic suggestion 
also. We scrutinize the future and descry its outlines, 
and from it ‘try to take while living our freehold of 
thanksgiving.” When we look farthest into the signifi- 
cance of the present conflict, the issue that stands in clearest 
relief is the issue between a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, and government of authority, 
in which right comes by might and an assumed divine 
sanction. This issue had been fought out in one nation 
and another. It had its conspicuous testing in English 
history. Kings lost their thrones and their heads because 
they insisted that they ruled by commission from on high, 
with which parliamentary majorities had nothing to do, 
and tried to enforce that theory of their right by force 
of arms. ‘The issue was fought out, and the right of a 
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people to manage their own affairs and make their gov- 
ernment was successfully and permanently vindicated; 
but, while this issue has been decided with reference to 


-each country concerned, it has never been decided with 


reference to the commonwealth of nations. The people 
of no country can get on happily and prosperously with 
the people of other countries while in any country related 
to them there is government radically incompatible with 
democracy. Sooner or later, as the world becomes amal- 
gamated, will such incompatibilities hinder progress and 
prosperity. A nation whose ruler says: “The soldiers 
and the army, not parliamentary majorities, have welded 
together the empire. My confidence is placed on the 
army,” will inevitably clash with countries resting on the 
opposite idea. Even if people under royal and military 
rule submit, and approve of their method, and have no 
envy of the blessings of nations broad-based upon a people’s 
will, yet in the fellowship of nations the consummations 
of civilization will find continual friction from this in- 
compatibility. It must be overcome. The people in 
every land must have the advantages of people in any 
land. Peace can never be sure while war is thus incipi- 
ent. It will come when, throughout the world, govern- 
ment of the people is by the people and for the people. 
That hope may put a thanksgiving even into this time. 
Perhaps it may make us thankful for the time, a time 
with this ideal, with forces consecrated to it, and a faith 
that these things shall yet be. 

It can hardly be assumed that if the churches of Chris- 
tendom had held a different belief, a belief in harmony 
with the teachings of their leader, they would have been 
able to keep back the great war. If all their members 
had been Unitarians, with the ideals Unitarians hold in 
common as to righteousness and good will, it is not sure 
that they could have prevented recourse to arms, for 
membership and belief in churches form a small part of 
the controlling power. The best of beliefs have to be 
subordinated to the necessities brought about by those 
who are not governed by them. All we have a:right to 
say is, that if our beliefs had been held by all the people 
of the nations now at war they would have been so much 
less likely to have let matters get to the fighting stage. 
Perhaps we are liable to be a little unfair to the Christian- 
ity whose breakdown in the present crisis is noted. We 
might not have done better ourselves with so many peo- 
ple entirely indifferent to any form of Christianity, any 
influence of religion. The problem is a little more com- 
plex than our first judgments assumed. ‘The most that 
we have a right to say is that the ideas and machinery of 
the established churches could never be expected to have 
much effect on a people as a whole, and that.a purer and 
more direct religion, with training in consistent behavior, 
would have shown more fruits. 


Blessed Sunshine. 


A sunbath window is a sensible affair, and you should 
have your writing-desk and your sewing-machine where 
the sun can creep across you and penetrate to your 
spine with its rays some time in the forenoon. Babies 
should be born in brightness, and should be kept out of 
the shadows; and school-rooms should be shot through 
and through with sun-rays. The true paint for girls’ 
cheeks comes from red blood, and red blood comes from 
three things,—plenty of laughter, plenty of work, and 
plenty of sunshine. 

The sun should be Jet into every room of your house at 
some hour of the day. The worst bacteria die of sun- 
shine, while moulds are the product of shade.’ Morning 
sun is the best sun for growth and for health. Get up 
before the sun does, and kiss your hand to the rising orb 
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as the first rays kiss you. Establish cordial relations 
with the morning. Nature knows when to make it 
dark. Folk naturally go to sleep then and the birds 
to their perches. All fowls get up with the sun, and 
we are sure that almost all folk ought to do the same. 

When work is done, retire; when work is to be done, 
get at it. When work is over, follow the bees and the 
birds. Bartlett pears ripened in the sun are flavorless; 
they should be spread in dark rooms to complete their 
ripening, that is, their sweetening. Everything needs 
sleep at some season, and cannot be denied it without 
disaster. In Florida they cannot raise many grapes, 
because all winter they are kept awake when they should 
be asleep—that is, the grapes are. 

Sunshine is the chief regimen for most things as well as 
folk. Some of our best apples are unfit to eat if grown in 
close orchards and in the shade. A Northern Spy is 
not only superbly striped by the sun, but the inside is 
turned to gold. A Rhode Island Greening grown in a 
close orchard has neither richness of color nor has it 
flavor; but in an open tree in the open lot it is sweetened 
to a luscious delight not generally known by the ordinary 
apple consumer. Found Sweets inside an orchard are 
both pithy and bitter—good neither to bake nor join 
with quinces in the best of all marmalades. 

You can spoil even a Spitzenberg if you exclude sun- 
shine while it is growing, and a sunless Winesap is not fit 
even for cider. We called the Delicious the crowning 
glory of the modern orchard, the one apple that pretty 
nearly touches the ideal; but leave the limbs untrimmed, 
and leave the apples unthinned, and you get a second- 
grade fruit. Open your trees and open the limbs and 
let the sun have its way or you will not get that grandest 
of all things, a perfected apple. 

Cherries from a shaded corner of your garden are sour; 
and Green Gage plums when robbed of sunshine lose 
their hearts of gold and their superb cheeks of crimson. 
Gooseberries demand that we plant them in rows that 
lead north and south, so that the sun may run its 
sentinel rays up and down the field and touch the fruit 
at midday. Such gooseberries served on your table 
decline sugar, for sunshine is better than sugar. So you 
see that in a fruit-garden as in a house-garden not any- 
thing must be crowded. All day, all summer, there is not 
only growth, but a marvellous chemical process going on 
to adjust growth to our palates and our health. Blessed 
sunshine! Truly it is the king of life that looks over 
our eastern hills in the morning, and his reign is none too 
long when he dips down among the crimson clouds at night. 


Current Topics. 

A vicorous note of confidence in the immediate in- 
dustrial and commercial future of the United States 
is struck in a letter addressed by President Wilson to 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
occasion of the application of the new federal bank 
reserve system. Writing under date of November 17, 
the President reviews the tariff and financial legislation 
written into the statute books recently, and adds in 
conclusion: ‘‘The future will be very different from the 
past, which we shall presently look back upon, I venture 
to say, as if upon a bad dream. The future will be 
different in action and different in spirit, a time of heal- 
ing because a time of just dealing and co-operation be- 
tween men made equal before the law in fact as well 
as in name.... A new day has dawned for the beloved 
country whose lasting prosperity and happiness we 
so earnestly desire.” ‘The utterance of the chief magis- 
trate of the nation in this time of universal crisis was 
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received with wide-spread attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 
st 


A CHARACTERISTIC incident of a period of world-wide 
warfare occurred in the Gulf of Smyrna on November 
17, when a launch from the United States armored 
cruiser Tennessee was fired upon by a Turkish shore 
battery as it was about to enter the harbor, and was 
compelled to return to the warship, anchored outside. 
For the first twenty-four hours after the event, details 
of which were not obtainable from official sources by 
the Department of the Navy because of the interruption 
of communications, it appeared as if the work of the guns 
of Smyrna might create a diplomatic controversy, with 
dangerous possibilities, between the United States and 
Turkey. When the explanation came, on November 21, 
the affair was reduced to its proper proportions by the 
statement of the Ottoman government to Ambassador 
Morgenthau, that the shot had been fired as a friendly 
warning to the launch that the harbor had been mined 
and closed to navigation on account of the danger to 
shipping. This version of the affair was accepted at 
Washington as a sufficient disclaimer of hostile purpose. 


a 


THE attitude of Great Britain toward the war, and 
the determination of the British people that it shall be 
carried to a definite conclusion, was indicated in striking 
fashion in the House of Commons on November 16, 
when the House voted, almost without debate, an issue 
of $1,125,000,000 as a provision for the enlistment of 
another million men to augment the army of almost 
1,200,000 men already in the ranks at home or abroad. 
The presentation of the government’s proposal for this 
vast increase in war-like resources was made the oc- 
casion for the expression, by the opposition, of its un- 
qualified support of the cabinet in its purpose to spare 
no means to bring about the triumph of the arms of the 
Allies. A feature of Prime Minister Asquith’s statement 
before the House was his desire that everything be done 
to promote an intelligent publicity of events at the front 
in order to encourage enlistments. One of the chief 
sources of revenue will be the increase of the tax on in- 
comes to the unprecedented high mark of 33% per cent. 


in some cases. 
Js 


Ir the British tax-payer, speaking through his ac- 
credited spokesmen in Parliament, has placed himself on 
record as pledged heart and soul to the completion of the 
task undertaken by the British nation, belated news from 
Berlin as to the fiscal operations of the German people 
in supporting the war indicates a no less vigorous 
determination to hold up the Kaiser’s hands to the last. 
The latest German loan of more than $1,000,000,000, 
which obtained the practically unanimous approval of 
the Reichstag, was taken up by the German banks and 
the German people with an avidity which argues complete 
loyalty to the government and a firm confidence in the 
final outcome of the great struggle in which the world 
finds itself involved. The spirit of parliaments and 
tax-payers on both sides of this unparalleled conflict 
bears out the contention of psychologists in either camp, 
that the War of the Nations is not the work of sovereigns 
or statesmen, but an outcome of the passions of peoples 
fanned to a white flame through at least a generation of 
belligerent influences. 

3 


AN unexpected development in the operations in the 
field is the resumption of the German offensive in Poland 
and Silesia. Striking with tremendous force, the Ger- 
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man commanders succeeded, by the beginning of the 
week, not only in checking the Russian advance into 
Silesia and Posen, but in recovering practically all of the 
ground which the Austro-Germans had lost at the begin- 
ning of November, and in menacing Warsaw, the capital 
of Russian Poland, for the second time at a stage of the 
conflict wherein dispassionate observers were disposed 
to regard the continued advance of the Russian armies 
upon Berlin as assured. ‘This new assault upon the Rus- 
sians was ascribed in Petrograd to the superiority of the 
German artillery and to a rapid shifting of German forces 
from the Western theatre to the Eastern for a decisive 
blow. At any rate, it appeared at the beginning of the 
week that German tactics were in a fair way to destroy 
all the advantage which had been gained by Russia 
during the steady advance of a month and to restore to 
the German armies the superiority which was theirs at 
the beginning of the operations. 


Sd 


In the conflict with Turkey, too, the Russian general 
staff did not develop that efficiency which had been pre- 
dicted for it. On the line of Transcaucasia the Ottoman 
forces, probably commanded by German officers, and 
certainly under the chief command of Gen. Liman von 
Sanders, were developing an offensive strength at the 
beginning of the week which confronted the Russians 
with the necessity of halting the offensive movement 
pending the organization and arrival of reinforcements 
in large numbers. In the borderland of Egypt the 
Turkish forces were developing a successful initiative 
which the war office at London showed no disposition 
to underestimate. 
Turks, after defeating the Anglo-Egyptian forces at El 
Kantara, on the right bank of the Suez Canal, were on 
the point of striking a blow at Great Britain’s short 
route to India. Such an event threatened Great Britain 
with a disaster which London did not attempt to minimize. 


J 


CONFRONTED with a development of an offensive 
strength by Turkey which had not been counted upon, 
the Allies at the beginning of the week were exerting 
themselves to direct a counterbalancing force against 
Turkey by the reorganization of the Balkan League. 
In the pending negotiations the element of uncertainty 
is Bulgaria, which has been nursing its resentment since 
the second Balkan war, in which the other Balkan states, 
under the patronage of Russia and France, deprived the 
Bulgarian people of a considerable portion of the terri- 
tory which had been liberated from Turkish rule by 
Bulgarian arms in the preceding year. There is ex- 
cellent reason to believe that, to overcome Bulgaria’s 
hesitation, the allied powers are endeavoring to induce 
Servia, Roumania, and Greece to conciliate their former 
ally by territorial concessions as a condition to the entrance 
of Bulgaria into the war, side by side with the other 
Balkan states, in support of the cause of the Allies. 
Such a movement, of course, would confront Turkey 
with a peril in Europe which would hamper or nullify 
her operations in Asia and Africa. 


Brevities. 


As early as 1822, Emerson filled ten pages of his 
Journal with his views on slavery, which were later made 
more radical. He called the abolitionists ‘bitter sterile 
people whom I flee from.” We learn that the Fugitive 
Slave Law stirred Emerson as nothing else ever did, 
and Webster’s support of it was a heavy blow to the 
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Concord seer. He wrote: “Oh, if God had given to 
this Demosthenes a heart to lead New England, what a 
life and death and glory for him! Now he is a fine symbol 
and mantel ornament.” 


The true test of all religions is to be found in the char- 
acter of the lives of their adherents. The best men and 
women of any religious faith constitute the invisible 
Catholic Church of to-day. 


In some way every secret thought tends to find related 
expression, open or hidden, in the eyes, the smile,.the face, 
some small gesture, the walk, or attitude. In some 
reaction it invariably finds its physical and psychical 
expression. . 


Nearly one million dollars are paid in wages to the 
more.than one hundred thousand employees of the Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; and of the seventy 
thousand stockholders, nearly one-half are women. Each 
subscriber’s telephone represents an average investment of 
$153, while the gross average revenue of each is $41.75. 


From prayer of Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch in The 
Independent: ‘‘May our land remain an island of peace 
in this red sea of trouble. Grant our people a sober and 
neutral mind, fair and friendly to all nations, remember- 
ing our own sins; and, when the hour comes, may our 
nation be fit to serve all mankind as the spokesman of 
peace and the healer of wounds. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Year in England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a letter just received from Rev. Gertrude von 
Petzold, minister of the Waverly Road Church, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, England, I see among other things 
the following sentence: “I wish I could find some enter- 
prising young American minister to exchange pulpits 
with me for the next twelve months, but am afraid 
that nobody would care to do so.” I assume from 
what she says further in this connection that her present 
position in England is, for obvious reasons, a trying one. 

I am taking the liberty of publishing her request in your 
columns, in the hope that some one of our ministers 
may be able to arrange the exchange which she proposes. 
Here, it seems to me, is the chance of a lifetime for 
some one of my colleagues who is so fixed that he can 
take advantage of it. 


Joun Haynes Homes. 
NEw York, N.Y. 


Rutherford B. Hayes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, by Charles 
Richard Williams, published this fall by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, there is a passage which your readers, I am 
sure, will be glad to see. It is from a letter of Mr. 
Hayes to Miss Webb—the Miss Webb who came to be 
known as Lucy Webb Hayes. 

“JT have read another book, not yet finished, calcu- 
lated to fill one with hope, ‘The Life and Works of Dr. 
Channing.’ The Doctor may be in error as to some 
doctrinal points, but the great features of his system are 
founded on the rock of truth. If ever I am made a 
Christian it will be under the influence of views like his. 
He says the test of Christianity is the state of the heart 
and affections, not the state of a man’s intellectual belief. 
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If a man feels the humility becoming one prone to sin- 
fulness, looks above for assistance, repents of what he 
does that is wrong, aspires to purity of intention and cor- 
rectness of conduct in all the relations of life, such a man 
is a Christian, for he adopts the spirit of Christ’s teach- 
ing and imitates his example,—this, too, in spite of bis 
faith, whether it be Calvinistic, Unitarian, Universalist, 
or Papist. That I can comprehend, The half of the 
orthodox creeds I don’t understand and can’t fully 
believe.” 

Then, too, in a letter to Mrs. Herron (who, by the way, 
was the mother of Mrs. William Howard Taft), a rare 
woman with whom Mr. Hayes maintained an intimate 
correspondence .throughout his life, there are some 
striking words on immortality. Mr. Hayes’s favorite 
author was Emerson, and toward the end of his life he 
and Mrs. Herron agreed to go through Emerson again 
and ‘“‘compare notes.”’ ‘The passage is as follows:— 

“J have gone next to ‘Inspiration.’ But you will ask 
me, Are you done with immortality? Yes, for now. 
We can return to it. What are the results so far? I 
am sure you have them all. There is no assurance of the 
great fact in question. All the arguments are mere 
probabilities, analogies, fancies, whims. We believe or 
disbelieve, or are in doubt, according to our make-up, 
to accidents, to education, to environment. For myself 
I do not reach either faith or belief in the fact in its 
true sense, namely, that I—the conscious person talking 
to you—will meet you in the world beyond, you being 
yourself a conscious person—the same person now read- 
ing what I say. 

“Do you ask, What have we gained? Not much, I 
admit. But it is something to know that, with the 
best mind of our time and race, we do not know. I con- 
fess that I have ‘a longing after immortality,’ in the 
ordinary sense of the word. But I am far more content 
with whatever may come since I have read Emerson’s 
calm, quiet, self-satisfied way of dealing with the deepest 
questions. It is something to trust God.” 

This Life, which for its literary qualities is a rare 
piece of work, discovers to us that our nineteenth Presi- 
dent was several times the man he was thought to be, 
by the most of us. JOHN BALftzLy. 

Hupson, Mass. 


The Marriage at Cana. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Christian Register of October 8, in the article 
by Hope West, I notice the reference to the wedding at 
Cana. I believe I have discovered the true meaning 
of that incident. 

I think most persons must have been surprised at the 
apparent statement that there were seventy-two gallons 
of wine furnished for about six new guests. Commenta- 
tors think that the wine was insufficient because of the 
arrival of Jesus with five or six disciples. Having oc- 
casion to study this passage for a Bible class two or 
three years ago, I found the clue in Westcott’s Commen- 
tary on John (although Westcott himself does not fol- 
low it up). Westcott says that the verb used in the 
sentence ‘Draw out now” implies the drawing from the 
well itself, and not from the water-pots. This at once 
throws a light upon the passage and makes any miracu- 
lous interpretation unnecessary. Jesus had given orders 
to draw off the tepid water from the top of the well, 
and, that it might not be wasted, he desired that the 
water-pots should be filled up with it. Water isa precious 
commodity in Oriental countries, and the water-pots 
were probably almost empty, the contents having been 
used to bathe the feet of the wedding guests. Now the 
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cold, clear water at the bottom of the well was drawn 
out and taken to the ruler of the feast, to be mixed with 
the wine. It increased the amount of the beverage and 
must have made it quite delicious. 

Another puzzling point in this story is that the mother 
of Jesus said to the servants, ‘“‘Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it,’”’ for the usual reading of that passage is 
held to contain a refusal and a.reproof to his mother. 
Instead of “woman” read “lady”? (see Cambridge 
Bible), a word denoting respect, and not contempt; in- 
stead of ‘‘What have I to do with thee?’ read ‘‘What is 
there between thee and me?” (i.e., ‘‘There is nothing 
between us”); instead of ‘‘Mine hour is not yet come,”’ 
read ‘‘Is not mine hour come?’’ Mary’s order to the 
servants now seems perfectly natural. 

Real miracles are sure to produce a nimbus of erroneous 
stories, in which, though the incidents related are per- 
fectly natural and simple, a miraculous element is sup- 
plied by the imagination of the reporters. Such are the 
stilling of the waves on the lake; the multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes; the sending of demons into the 
swine; the cursing of the fig-tree. In all these the laws 
of nature seem superseded for the time. The incidents 
themselves are perfectly natural and capable of simple 
explanation. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The Unity for the Times. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Many of our ministers are thinking now as never before 
of the main aim of their faith. We must all feel a new 
sense of the importance in our denominational work of 
selecting for main emphasis those few central things 
which most deeply characterize our purpose and holding 
to them, subordinating rigorously individual choices of 
topics and treatment. Unity cannot come if there are 
a great many differing ideas of what makes unity. This 
aim can divide our forces as well as any other aim. The 
only way really to make such aim effective is-to agree on 
the points of attack. The only way to pull together is 
to find the directions toward which we can pull together. 
We deceive ourselves if we think this is being done. I 
doubt if it is realized how scattered and guerilla-like 
our preaching is. We have fundamental agreements, but 
they are not enough used. Individualism in the form of 
personal preference for topics covering a wide variety of 
fields is all the time counteracting the influence of things 
in which we agree. If there could be some composite 
picture of the popular impressions of what Unitarianism 
is trying to do, the result would be far from corresponding 
to our accepted definitions of our aim. One man’s type 
of socialism, another’s philanthropic interest, another’s 
hatred of the creed he has fought free from, another’s 
latest philosophic bent, colors in each case his preaching 
to such an extent that distorted views of the purpose of 
the Unitarian church in America would be carried away 
by the persons who attended their churches for the pur- 
pose of finding out what they were all about. The im- 
pression is gained that we are revolutionary, or intellect- 
ual, or erratic, or iconoclastic. Reports of these impres- 
sions we are likely to discount because they are so far 
from true of each one’s intention, but a general im- 
pression cannot all be accounted for by presuppositions 
and prejudice and ignorance. ‘There is no one who is 
able to follow them down to their source and can testify 
from personal knowledge of our preaching as to the fair- 
ness or unfairness of these judgments. I feel the dan- 
ger of too great complacency about them, too ready an as- 
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sumption that they are smoke without fire. Through lay 
channels, not likely to be brought to the attention of 
those most concerned, I have had some surprising dis- 
illusionizings, and if some preachers were to be informed 
what impression their preaching has made they would be 
as much surprised as any one. I do not suppose it would 
do much good for us to know all the unjust impressions 
that people have about the Unitarian gospel; but I am 
sure that fresh attention to the matter of choice of sub- 
jects and dominant treatment, with the main aim of our 
denomination in mind, would bring more constructive and 
reinforced action. ‘This would bring a unity of feeling, 
and mass our forces in such a way as to compensate for 
their wide separation in location. 

The possibility of doing this is impressed upon us now 
with solemn and infallible force. Already accordant voices 
have shown what gospel is the gospel for the times and for 
the world. If there were no such body of religious workers 
as our own, the sad exposure of the inadequacy, of con- 
ventional and institutional Christianity in the present 
crisis would lead men to form one. Our central theme is 
the one that proves to have been most neglected and 
least appreciated. ‘The lust of dogma has perverted the 
Christian consciousness, and around dogma, as truly in 
our denials of the creeds as in others’ acceptance of them, 
the will of Christendom has revolved. “Love to God 
and love to man”’ has been only another statement. Now 
it has become the way of deliverance of the modern 
world, deliverance from an awful and an imminent fate. 
All the churches of Christendom ought to rise to the higher 
synthesis, which the plea of their Master has so far failed 
to bring them, in which they will take some account of 
his question, Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that Isay? ‘That one gospel ought to be preached, 
and preached with such heart and soul of conviction and 
with such definiteness of suggestion as to ways of carry- 
ing it out that it shall make a revival among us, and 
work in our communities with irresistible conversion. In 
one form and another it ought to form the continuous 
theme of our pulpits. All the resources of inventiveness, 
of experiment, of enterprise, ought to be called out in the 
effort to devise means of making the gospel of truth and 
love a working force in life. Sentiment and theory, 
legislation and treaties are in the same class with church 
professions and membership,—all have failed to make the 
least impression on the powers that make war, and on 
people whose passions create war. Peace societies might 
as well never have existed for all the influence they have 
had over people who do not belong to them. None of 
these methods go deep enough. Congresses and resolves 
leave the roots of war untouched. Christianity as a 
daily behavior of kindness and mutuality and good faith 
has never entered into the minds of men as citizens of 
the world. Its exponents and defenders have never 
shown any more intention of practising it than the, Kaiser 
had of letting his professions of peace stop his manu- 
facture of engines of destruction. Christianity as a life 
has been talked of till the talk is stale. But what a life! 
Who has made it operative, save in some lonely and in- 
effectual and faddish way? Where has a Christian church 
become a fellowship of persons bound in the single 
bond of good will, committed to the practice of good will, 
and toiling to establish ways, ever new, of demonstrating 
its practicability? Where have its catechumens been 
_ drilled in the tactics of brotherhood, and its members 
made proficient in the arts of peacefulness? It is peace, 
peace—an abstract thing; but where peacefulness, 
peacefulness the concrete thing? People cry peace, 

where there is no peace; but do they devise peace- 
fulness? On the contrary, you may hear more vindictive- 
ness and acerbity among peace advocates than you would 
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be likely to hear among generals and captains. ‘The easy 
road of argument is full of recruits for the cause of peace 
on earth, but the hard and steep path of temper and habit 
remains untrodden. Seldomis the truth so much as spoken 
in love; much less often is the act ordered in love. 

The open secret of the world is the secret of doing 
justly, loving mercy, while walking humbly with God. 
Have we ministers used our powers to this high end? 
Have we employed the trained mind, the consecrated will, 
the devout soul, in the preparation of lessons and ex- 
ercises of self-control and respectable gentleness? Are 
our churches, more than any other, schools of good will, 
training-grounds of effectual peace, and fortresses into 
which the righteous may run and be safe from strife? 
Have we much of the real unity to show for our preach- 
ing of it? 

If I had the power to form a mission in the world, I 
would form it about this principle, and I would send its 
evangelists into churches of every name, and into the 
highways and byways of the world, to gather men, women, 
and children into groups of learners and workers of the 
love of Christ. I would teach them one cry, and but 
one cry: Love one another, love one another, men and 
nations, peoples and races: there is no religion, no Chris- 
tianity, no salvation here or hereafter on any other 
terms. For if a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? I 
think this cry in the wilderness of our world is native to 
our faith. I have no other interest in it, no other hope, 
than this: that our churches shall become one in the 
love Jesus preached and lived, and shall become voices 
such as a heedless generation must hear. 

Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Conventional Christianity. 


BY REV. FRANK A. GILMORE. 


I should not venture to add another drop to the flood 
of communications about the European war, were it 
not that I have nowhere seen expressed the thought 
that has been growing clearer in my own mind with all 
that I read. 

In a recent issue of the Register Dr. Dole told us, with 
characteristic sincerity and earnestness, that the war 
proves the bankruptcy of the older churches. “The 
glare of the conflagration reveals a great system of 
religion in process of dissolution; a civilized world has 
no use for it.’”’ The blame for this war rests on “con- 
ventional Christians and conventional Christianity,” by 
which he means inefficient Christianity. Christianity is 
inefficient because it failed to stop the war; therefore 
the world has no use for it. 

One feels impelled to ask why the Church is singled 
out for judgment? Why condemn Christianity and say no 
word about the other institutions, elements, and forces 
of civilization which their administrators and friends 
have been proclaiming as the true saviors of society 
from allits evils? Grant that conventional Christians are 
as bad as Dr. Dole says they are, can we stop here 
and not condemn science, literature, philosophy, music, 
theology, and socialism? 

What of science? Have its great teachers and its 
great discoveries been less impotent than conventional 
Christianity? Let Ernst Haeckel be the spokesman of 
science. He is just as outspoken and absolute in his 
views as any member of the military class. For him, if 
I rightly recall his words, this is a righteous, a holy war 
on Germany’s part. 

What of literature, that humanizing force which we 
church people have been pityingly told—oh, so many 
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times!—is much more able to soften the world’s antago- 
nisms than we are? Let Hartmann and Maeterlinck 
witness how the greatest European writers feel about 
the “softening of race feeling” and national jealousy. 
How much more gentle and forbearing and noble the 
apostle of letters is than the mere conventional Christian! 

What of philosophy? Has she been any more success- 
ful than the Church in checking the tide of militarism? 
Recall what her foremost teachers have said and the 
tone in which they said it. Both Eucken and Bergson 
have spoken. In what are their views superior to those 
of the guilty conventional Christians? In nothing; 
and the “queen of all the sciences”’ is in the same case 
with the discarded Church. 

What of education? What especially of the German 
universities, those beacon lights of all the world? Have 
they destroyed the war spirit? Have they even checked 
it? As one reads Bernhardi’s book ‘‘Germany and the 
Next War” the conviction grows that the great seats 
of culture have been active and powerful feeders of the 
war fever. Must they, too, be called failures? ‘There 
is one sentence from Bernhardi’s book which, so far as I 
am able to judge, expresses not merely the conviction of 
the soldier caste, but that of her scientists, her writers 
and philosophers, her theologians and her manufacturers. 
““We Germans have a far greater and more urgent duty 
toward civilization to perform than Japan. We, like 
the Japanese, can fulfil it only by the sword”’ (“Germany 
and the Next War,” p. 258). 

What of socialism? Never have men seemed more sure 
that they possessed the infallible remedy for all strife 
than the modern socialists. Shall we condemn them 
also? Were those only “conventional” socialists, having 
the name but not the spirit, who voted solidly in Germany 
and France to support the war? If it be urged that this 
surrender of socialist principles was only after war had 
been declared, that socialists never favor war but always 
do what makes for peace, we correct that error on the 
authority of Ferraro, who has expressly declared that it 
was the socialists in Italy who forced the government 
into the war with Turkey. 

Four hundred out of eight hundred Protestant ministers 
in France have gone to the war. ‘They have gone to 
help the French armies fight the Germans. This they 
feel to be their sacred duty. Does this act prove them 
only nominal Christians? ‘Then does Bergson’s advo- 
cacy of his country’s cause, and his cutting remarks about 
the Germans, show him to be only a nominal philosopher? 
Is Eucken also only a nominal theologian for sending his 
son into the army? And Harnack, too! What chains of 
custom, or ‘‘bonds of iniquity,’ or superficial Chris- 
tianity must hold a man who speaks as he speaks of 
England? 

I have questioned the justice of Dr. Dole’s position, 
and tried to show that his strictures apply with equal 
force to all the agencies of European civilization; yes, 
even to the home, for those must be conventional 
mothers and sisters who urge their men-folks to take up 
arms. Instead of the collapse of religion, it would be 
possible to argue that the war shows conclusively the 
vitality of religion. The nations have looked to the 
religious devotion of the people to preserve them. It 
may be all a mistake; we may call it a huge illusion; 
yet the facts appear to prove that with wonderful 
unanimity, an agreement and spontaneity almost never 
equalled in ancient times, the populations of all the coun- 
tries now at war have risen to defend what is dearer than 
life to them. ‘They are dying for their country, and it 
is their religion that makes them do it. Is this the 
mark of conventional religion? What would they do 
if they had the real and true religion? Follow Tolstoi’s 
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advice and refuse to fight no matter what happened to 
the fatherland? 

I hesitate a bit for fear I am not doing Dr. Dole full 
justice. I may be attributing things to him to which 
he will not agree, but unless I have misconceived his 
argument it is that the people now at war, who have 
caused or permitted the war, who think that the war is 
necessary or that it is right, are.only nominal Chris- 
tians. They are not and never have been true children 
of the Christ; but they are now laying down their lives, 
the very mothers and daughters are inciting them, the 
teachers and philosophers assuring them that this is a 
“holy war.” If, then, their previous attitude has been 
wrong, and their consent to war without any sanction, 
then is their present sacrifice merely conventional too, 
for what they do now is just the result of their ‘‘conven- 
tional” training and ideas. Must there not be something 
wrong when we can only damn with the faint praise of 
conventionality that nurture which makes a Servian 
die rather than have his native land swallowed up by 
Austria? Or a Belgian die to keep a foreign army out 
of his own fields and cities? Or a Frenchman die rather 
than again to see la belle France undergo the humiliation 
and loss of a German triumph? Ora German die to save 
the fatherland from the Cossack? 

Finally, if any element or custom or institution in 
the life of the nations to which we had looked for salva- 
tion from war has failed to prevent it, then they have 
all failed—schools, universities, homes, ethical culture, 
music, and letters—no less than the Christianity of 
custom. 

Mapison, WIs. 
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Our Common Congregationalism.* 


BY AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D. 


Rarely have I felt so great delight on receiving an invita- 
tion as on being asked, as pastor of a church adhering 
to the other section of the Congregational churches, to 
take part in the services of dedication of the new edifice 
of this historic church. Invitations from one group of 
Christians to another on occasions of this kind are 
usually for an address to young people in the evening or for 
a congratulatory speech at the opening of the parish 
house, but you have included me in the actual service 
of dedication. I am to speak not as one on the outside 
who welcomes, but as one on the inside who consecrates. 
You have not reached over the fence; you have taken 
it down, and I at least shall never put it up again. We 
live still in two houses, but we are each proud of the other’s 
house, and we have decided to keep up the lawn together. 
I should not wonder if we one day built some sort of a 
passageway. With all your well-founded loyalty +o 
that noble group of God’s prophets who have been 
dubbed Unitarians, and whose clarifying and purifying 
services to Christianity we all at last acknowledge, 
by this invitation to me you have given expression 
to your feeling of a wider loyalty which we hold in com- 
mon, a loyalty which is expressed by the uncouth but 
precious word ‘‘Congregationalism.”” Indeed, my friends, 
I cherish the hope that it is easier for you—as it is for me— 
to express loyalty to those things which we have in common 
rather than to those things which may still differentiate 
us though they no longer divide. Both groups of us are 
Congregationalists; we are both of us Protestants; we 
are both of us Christians; we both find our refuge as well 
as strength in God, being thankful that we have been 
forgiven by his grace. Is it not to these great common 
possessions that our chief loyalties lie? I am frank to 


*An address delivered at the dedication of the Second Church, Boston, Noy. 8, 1914. 
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confess that they do for me. I hope that I shall live to 
see the day when it shall be as hard to distinguish our 
two branches of Congregationalism from each other 
as it is to tell twin daughters apart who have forgotten 
to tie up their braids with a blue and ared ribbon. Even 
now I find it difficult to find two theological ribbons 


for us, whose colors are so dissimilar that they would — 


make confusion impossible, for if I should call you Uni- 
tarians, some of you wouldn’t like it, and I should then 
be obliged to call us Trinitarians, which some of us entirely 
disavow. If I called you radicals, you would allow the 
term only in its etymological meaning, and we, who would 
then be labelled conservatives, would wish it clearly 
understood what we were endeavoring to conserve. If, 
as a last resource, I should declare that you denied the 
divinity of Christ and that we affirmed it, there would 
immediately arise a discussion regarding the word 
“ divinity,’ which I believe would destroy the last hope of 
herding us in different stalls. It is true that I might 
with vehemence and truth deny that I believe in salva- 
tion by character, and affirm that I believe with all my 
soul in salvation by grace; but I am not sure that we 
don’t both of us believe in salvation to character by grace, 
and I am not anxious to found two great communions of 
Christians upon two prepositions. It is my deliberate 
belief that there is a greater difference between “ Uni- 
tarians’’ and ‘‘Unitarians’’ and between “‘Congrega- 
tionalists’”” and ‘‘Congregationalists’” than there is 
between Unitarians and Congregationalists. I really 
fear that our extremists will discover that, in spite of 
their violent efforts to divide us, there is One who is our 
Master and all we are brethren. Is it too much to hope 
that armed neutrality, which is now in such desperately 
bad odor even between nations, should come to a definite 
end between Christians, and certainly between Congrega- 
tionalists? 

Shall I really then be cleared from all charge of boorish- 
ness if I enter into the family circle at your magnanimous 
invitation and express our common delight in setting apart 
this building in the name of Congregationalism? 

We rejoice in Congregationalism, then, because of its 
ancient and enduring accomplishments. Other polities 
have their triumphs, but to us there are no successes so 
significant as the founding of the Christian churches in 
the first century and the founding of New England in 
the seventeenth. ‘There is little doubt that the first was 
done by means of Congregationalism, and there is no 
doubt that the second was done for the sake of Congrega- 
tionalism. These two accomplishments are so unique 
for Christians and Americans that we prefer not to 
mention other enduring and precious creations of our 
order. 

We rejoice in Congregationalism, also, because it is 
the most perfect expression in the realm of church or- 
ganization of the essence of the Christian religion. 
“Tt is for freedom that Christ hath set men free,’’—free- 
dom from sin, first of all, but also freedom from tyranny. 
“Tf the Son makes us free, then are we free indeed.” 
Nothing shall separate the Christian freemen from the 
love of God, neither presbyters nor bishops nor popes 
nor councils of his fellows. To his own God and his 
own conscience he standeth or falleth; it would be 
treason in him to allow the introduction of any obstacle 
in the spiritual path which Christ has forever cleared 
between him and his God. ‘This fundamental of the 
individual Christian life we claim Congregationalism 
throws in the boldest relief when it affirms that the 
individual church must be treated as is the individual soul. 

We rejoice in Congregationalism because it makes for 
the highest fellowship in the world, the fellowship of the 
free through the drawing of their own hearts. Such 
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fellowship is difficult to command, and it fails lamentably 
at many a point where the fellowship secured by authority 
succeeds; but we believe that such fellowship increases 
instead of drying up the springs of spontaneous love, 
which makes the water of other springs taste flat. : 

We rejoice in Congregationalism because through its 
prohibition of uniformity it draws the poison from 
ritual. Worship must be orderly, and it should suggest 
the vastness of the God of the Universe; but, so long 
as its form may vary in each church, the order will not 
obscure the underlying life which must ever shine through 
it and should often burn through it. History shows that 
ritual is religion’s subtlest foe. Congregationalism en- 
ables us to pray sincerely, Lead us not into that tempta- 
tion. Any church that deems its ritual perfect thereby 
manifests that its religion is dead. 

We rejoice in Congregationalism because through 
its prohibition of uniformity it relieves the church from 
the narrowness of dogmatists. Congregationalism has all 
the. room in the world for extreme conservatives and 


_ extreme liberals, but it has no place at all for bigots. 


The only orthodoxy it knows is the freedom of the Spirit 
and insistence on the recognition- of that freedom. It 
believes in covenants and allows creeds, but they all 
must confess their tentative character. We have a 
crowd of cranks, but we have mighty few hypocrites. 
We believe in loving God with all the mind we’ve got, 
and in keeping our lips in step with our minds. We 
revere the past partly because we believe that God hath 
provided some better thing for us without which it cannot 
be made perfect. 

We rejoice in Congregationalism because it has no 
priests. Unlike our brothers, the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists and the Episcopalians and the Romanists, 
our ministers do not constitute a separate class with 
special privileges. We hope that they study diligently, 
but we do not believe that their study lets them further 
into the secret of religion than the daily toil of other men. 
They have no desire to have any more than one vote, or 
to put it in a special ballot-box. ‘They have less authority 
than other ministers, but there is one sacrifice they never 
make,—they never sacrifice manhood for priesthood. 
They believe that after God has ordained us Christian 
men:.there is no other ordination that counts. They 
know nothing higher than a Christian man. 

We rejoice in Congregationalism because, while it is 
a good means, it is an impossible end. Congregational- 
ism won’t move without the Spirit; there are no wheels 
that keep moving round when the Spirit leaves. When 
spiritual life is at a low ebb, the Congregational churches 
suffer the most quickly. We have deliberately dis- 
‘carded the gaudy trappings of monarchical and aristo- 
cratic church government. There is nothing in our simple 
democracy or in our simple worship to impress men who * 
are not in the control of the Spirit. All our living takes 
his presence and inspiration for granted. When we with- 
draw from him, there is no beauty about us that men 
should desire us. We are organized not for the sake of 
accomplishing our ends, but for the sake of not inter- 
fering with his and of setting no obstacle in their way. 
When he removeth his breath, we languish and die. 

We rejoice finally in our simple polity because it is 
impossible for any of us to believe that Congregationalism 
is our refuge and strength; because we know that it is 
through its weakness that it is strong; because it may 
be a power in the world only as its members put their 
trust not in mechanical expedients, but in spiritual 
realities; because it is forced, for its own existence, to 
pray, Lord, take not thy Holy Spirit from us; because 
our only chance of power in this world is to be com- 
pletely swayed by the spirit of Christ, without whom 
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we can do nothing. We rejoice most of all in Congrega- 
tionalism because we are forced to find our greatest joy 
in something far greater and nobler than it, 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things,” 
and shines upon us in fullest glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus, fellow-Congregationalists, as we dedicate this 
noble building to the purposes of Congregationalism, 
shall we not dedicate ourselves to it anew; to refuse any 
adventitious advantages at the cost of departing from 
its simplicity; to allow its spirit, that has caused us to 
reject pomp in worship and authority in doctrine, to 
force us also to disregard academic degrees and trappings, 
social pretensions, and racial arrogance; and, above all, to 
see that it is forever completely dominated by the spirit 
of him who alone has shown us the full beauty of loving 
God with all our hearts and our neighbors as ourselves, 
in whom, although we see him not and can explain him 
not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory? 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


How to prevent War. 


When the war closes there will be tens and even 
hundreds of millions of thoughtful sympathetic people 
in the world who will earnestly desire to have war banished 
from the face of the earth. 

Already thousands of men and women are protesting 
against war. Somewhat blindly they are demanding 
peace on the instant. But any real lasting peace can- 
not come in this abrupt way, although this desire for 
peace, this condemnation of war, is a step forward; men 
who a year ago looked with indifference upon the efforts 
of peace workers now meet this problem with seriousness 
and even eagerness, and this world-wide interest in peace 
should presently crystallize into a world idea, and that 
world idea will guide the world will, which can reshape 
all international relations and banish war as it has al- 
ready banished other scourges like yellow fever and 
small-pox. 

But what is this world idea? In what way can war 
be prevented? ‘Iwo methods which have been advocated 
in the past show themselves valueless when measured 
against the laws of human action and many of the patent 
facts of human life. One of these rainbow-garlanded 
fallacies is that two or more nations can be bound indis- 
solubly together by the signing of a “‘scrap of paper” 

‘called atreaty. ‘The harsh but undeniable fact is that the 

path of human progress behind us is strewn with the 
shreds of torn-up treaties; each of them has been like 
the pasteboard vizor of Don Quixote’s helmet—dquite 
satisfactory until put to the test. 

In the very essence of things such agreements are 
fragile because, human nature being what it is, there is 
at present no power to enforce them; those twenty and 
more treaties which our Secretary of State has gathered 
are as uncertain as a 10 per cent. investment in “coppers,” 
and they would restrain but slightly the contracting 
nations if national self-interest led the other way. Such 
exchanges of documents, with high Official signatures 
and imposing seals, wear the appearance of progress, and 
the negotiating of them is pleasurable, but they aid 
only slightly the cause of world peace; they serve to 
draw attention to that great reform, but there is danger 
that they will tend to undermine the sincerity of the 
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contracting parties and of all who urge them while dis- 
trusting their validity. 

A second plausible but futile remedy for war is dis- 
armament. We are told, in disregard of the law of 
self-preservation, individual or national, that armies 
and navies generate war, and that wars would cease if 
dreadnoughts and machine guns were ‘“‘scrapped’’; but 
wars sprang up and brought their evils long before such 
mechanisms were dreamed of, and few if any of the wars 
of the past hundred years can be traced to the influence 
of large armaments. The last four wars in which the 
United States was involved were the war of the Rebellion, 
the Spanish War, the war with Mexico, and the War of 
1812, and not one of those wars grew out of large arma- 
ments, not one of them was the United States really pre- 
pared for. The facts of history utterly confute this 
rainbow-wreathed theory of disarmament as a preventive 
of war. 

It has been charged frequently of late that armaments 
do not insure peace. The obvious rejoinder to this is: 


, armaments insure neither peace nor war; wars arise from 


other catises—greed, vanity, revenge, and other springs of 
human action, and cruisers and siege-guns are only in- 
struments and not causes. Granted that there is a 
measurable desire on the part of a well-equipped army 
or navy to test itself against the equipment of some other 
nation, yet this impulse has been enormously magnified, 
out of all reason, by earnest peace advocates who know 
little of the personnel of an army and navy like Great 
Britain’s or our own. 

Furthermore, even if disarmament would insure the 
abolition of warfare, the urging of such a disarmament 
is utterly futile, for disarmament cannot be brought 
about. After this war, as before it, the nations will 
not disarm; no more would the “‘Forty-niners” disarm 
in the frontier days of early California. Probably each 
man would have consented to disarm if sure that alJ the 
others would do likewise. And what was it in those 
troublous days that led men, good, order-loving citizens, 
finally to lay aside pistol and knife? It was the same 
thing, the only thing, which will make the nations lay 
aside or reduce warships and soldiery,—it was the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of courts of law and an efficient 
police force. 

This natural evolution out of disorder and the rule 
of brute strength and skill in that small California 
group is precisely what must come in the largest known 
group of human beings, namely, the world group of 
nations. At present the world, as a congeries of govern- 
ments, is in the ‘frontier stage,’’ and each nation goes 
armed because it distrusts its neighbors; but we are 
nearing the time when we shall evolve beyond the frontier 
stage, and our appalling European war is pushing the 
minds of thoughtful, just men and women rapidly on 
to that nigher sociological stage where they will grasp 
the “‘world idea’”’ and exercise the “world will,’ which 
will demand and support by federation a ‘world court” 
and a “world police.’ ‘These are the natural substitutes 
for the predatory acts of individual nations. 

Such a step in social and international evolution is 
close before us. ‘This is the one only rational method 
of abolishing war,—the summoning of law to take the 
place of war by federating the half-dozen leading na- 
tions in judicial procedure and in the enforcement of 
judicial decrees. Such a method of settling international 
contentions will not be flawless (nothing human is flaw- 
less), but it will be enormously superior to the tyrannies 
and plunderings which it will supersede. Granted that 
there are difficulties in the path of this advance, they 
will easily be overcome when the millions of war-stricken 
men and women in all civilized lands who to-day cry 
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blindly for “‘peace’’ shall learn how alone peace can be 
attained, and thus the ‘international mind” and the 
“international will” shall guide and impel the civilized 
world toward that ideal of world federation, of world unity, 
to which the various arbitration conferences and commis- 
sions, and the Hague Conference, have all been tending. 
It beckons the world to-day as never before.—Bradley 
Gilman, tn the Springfield Republican. 


Noblesse Oblige. 


’*Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code— 
By love inspired— 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest’s king; 
The rushing stream the wheel must move, 
The tempered steel its strength must prove; 
Tis given with the eagle’s eyes 
To face the midday skies. 


If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why then, why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong! 
And so, again, 

- If you have gifts and I have none, 
If I have shade and you have sun, 
Tis yours with freer hand to give, 
Tis yours with truer grace to live, 
Than I, who, giftless, sunless, stand 
With barren life and hand. 

—Carlotia Perry. 


Che Pulpit. 


Prayer and the Price of Peace. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. 


This America of ours, whose church bells ring to-day 
in one appealing call to prayer for war to cease, is beyond 
all doubt more closely drawn by ties of race and family 
and affection to the nations now in conflict than any 
other land on earth. Why, our hearts’ blood as a people 
is a mingling of the very blood with which those awful 
leagues of battle-front are being marked against each 
other. I venture to say that half the homes in America 
are knitted by some bond of kinship to those homes of 
Europe that are being broken and bereaved by the ravages 
of war, while how many of us—dear and trusted friends 
on this side of the sea—have relatives and friends in 
deadly opposition on the other side! Ah, how instinc- 
tively and irrepressibly we cry for peace! Who, indeed, 
can read from day to day even the half-told tale of the 
cruelties, the miseries, the destruction and death the 
war inflicts, alike upon combatants and non-combatants, 
without such a cry for peace bursting from his own breast? 

Our President speaks for the burdened soul of all 
America in that solemn call that he has issued, ‘‘Let us 
pray.” Not just because our own interests are suffering 
so desperately; no, but because of the yet sorer hurt—the 
wounds and famine and destruction and slaughter that 
great nations are inflicting upon each other—we feel the 
old, old impulse of our human perplexity and helpless- 
ness, and say to each other, “Let us pray.” 

But in saying this to you I dare to call you, even in 
this great darkness, even as I would if you yourselves 
were in the shadow of death,—I dare to call you to that 
higher and truer way of prayer that we have learned 
together. 

The little child, in his utter ignorance and inability 
and fear, has nothing but a cry for mother or father to 
deliver him,—to take away the pain, to relieve him of 
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the task, to withdraw the bitter medicine from his lips. 
But the son who grows toward manhood and the daughter 
who begins to be a woman enter into a nobler fellowship 
with father and mother. We find them striving more 
and more to understand the parents’ loving purpose, seek- 
ing more and more to share whatever pain and toil life 
costs, learning better and better not merely to submit 
their will to the parents’ will, but to have the same will 
for a brave, clean, kindly living that father and mother 
have for them. ; 

Such is the closer fellowship with God, that as sons 
and daughters of the Highest we have sought together, 
growing up to it with the growing manhood and woman- 
hood of our mind and will. Prayer for us must not be 
the little child’s feeble and fearful cry, to be saved from 
things that hurt and puzzle us. 

It must be the uplift—of a better wisdom than the. 
child’s, of a braver heart and a stronger will—into closer 
fellowship with God as he purposes and toils and suffers 
and waits with us for the infinite, immortal ends of our 
being. 

Yes, if I were speaking to those who held only this 
universe of ours, and not our Christian God and Father, 
as the one reality, I should say the same thing: Prayer 
should be, for grown-up men and women, no little child’s 
foolish and feeble outcry to be rescued from the processes 
that pain, the problems that perplex. It should be the 
splendid uplift of mind and heart into more and more 
of an understanding, willing, helping partnership with 
our universe in that mighty creative evolution that has 
led, even on this little earth, to the greatness of our 
human thought and will and helpfulness. 

But with the faith we dare to cherish and to live by, 
that this universe of ours and its order have a soul, with 
our faith that they are the expression of a spirit and a 
power, an intelligence and life and will akin to that we 
know in ourselves, whose wisdom and goodness we can 
trust, and grow with as children with a father, we mean 
more. When I say, amid this raging and havoc of war, 
“Let us pray,’ I mean no less than our joining with 
God, according to our power, in the truth of thought, 
the breadth of loving sympathy, the unshrinking faith- 
fulness to diviner ends of justice and worth that he 
himself, our Father, is giving to make us his grown-up 
sons and daughters out of the little children he began us 
with. 

To give that truth of thought to the awful problem of 
this present warfare is to see higher and more priceless 
ends of human welfare being worked out than could 
possibly be gained by our Father forcing peace upon 
his contending children. ‘There are creative ends of 
justice, liberty, self-mastery, and self-devotion worth 
more than peace to the children of God. If it were not 
so, God would have made this a world where his creatures 
could be at peace, instead of the one he as made it, where 
they must fight. 

The learned head of the Church of England, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, told a vast audience in West- 
minster Abbey the other day, “The thing which is now 
astir in Europe is not the work of God, but of the devil,” 
and he went on to say that war is due to man’s undoing 
and thwarting the will of God. But no such easy inter- 
pretation is open to the truest thinking. No such off- 
hand explanation explains or settles anything. 

Who made a devil to stir up warfare among men? 
Who gave men power or will to undo and thwart the 
power and will of God? Such explanations contradict 
themselves. Then I could have taken the great Arch- 
bishop with me on my journey north last summer into 
the Smithsonian Museum in Washington, and there he 
could have seen for himself the monstrous saurian that 
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God grew here on earth while his creation was yet upon 
the way to man. And what would that huge saurian, 
dug from the slime of ages before man lived, have 
plainly toldhim? In savage tooth and claw and spine and 
armored plate, it would have told him that fight and 
slaughter, and the means of it, were here in the world, 
by the creative handiwork of God, long, long before any 
devil had a creature he could tempt or any man existed 
to be blamed for it. 

‘Then from that fighting saurian, with its cold reptile 
blood, and cold, unfeeling heart, and meagre, unthinking 
brain, I could have invited the Archbishop to trace with 
me God’s great creative process,—for we both believe 
in God,—the infinitely patient and persistent teaching 
to a fighting brute the affections and fidelities and self- 
masteries, the thoughts and hopes and ideals, which by 
» and by should shine from human eyes and be wrought 
into the fabric of a human heart and brain. Then I 
could have asked the Archbishop to follow up with me 
the real path of our human history, the wonderful, com- 
plex making of a man, who still must be a fighting ani- 
mal, with hungers and lusts that he must satisfy or 
perish from the earth, with battles to fight against wild 
beasts and stormy seas and deadlier cold and famine and 
disease. 

As the great scholar that he is, the Archbishop could 
have helped me trace the matchless art of the Creator 
who in the man with lifelong war to wage,—for food, 
having to kill something for every mouthful that he 
eats; for health, fighting wet and cold and poisons and 
infections and his own unruly appetites and passions; 
for freedom in age-long battle against fear and ignorance 
and oppression; for right, seeing something wrong to 
be opposed in every past achievement just because of 
ever-lifting ideals,—in the man so born, to fight is creat- 
ing the Christ of gentleness, making God’s perfect gentle- 
man. 

What other creative task approaches it,—in the man 
who must not only remain a fighter, but with a thou- 
sand-fold the courage, the vigor, the tenacity, the 
weapons and armor of the dinosaur to intertwine with 
this undiminished, this developed fighting power the 
holy passion for fair play, the divine control of self, the 
pitying tenderness, the generous good will, the love of 
enemies, the forgiveness of injuries, the dying for other’s 
sake, which are being wrought into God’s making of 
us men! 

I tell you, brave thinkers that you are, to pray with 
such true thought as this, trying as God’s sons and daugh- 
ters to think his thoughts after him,—this is to make 
war itself yield to us deeper meaning than a devil at work 
or men’s will defeating God’s. 

It is to realize amid the hurricane and earthquake and 
fire of this present war the still, sure forces of unity and 
liberty and integrity and sanity, whose perfect and endur- 
ing victories are only won as yet on battle-fields like these. 

To pray with such true thought is to face—with break- 
ing heart, indeed—every blackest horror of the war, and 
yet to ask no peace or truce from God if any tyranny 
or cruelty or false idea of ours needs fighting to a stand- 
still. 

Then, secondly, the prayer which tries to join with God, 
as growing sons and daughters with a parent, besides 
a truth of thought will mean to us a breadth of loving 
sympathy akin to our Father’s love. How fearfully, 
how pathetically false and wrong appear to us the reasons 
with which, on one side or the other, the contending 
nations justify their rushing into war! I guess God sees 
it, too. I know that the order of his universe will inevi- 
tably brand whatever lies are being told, and wreck 
whatever wrong is thinking itself right. But for us to 
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pray as we want to pray, trying to feel in our own breasts 
God’s breadth of loving sympathy, what fellowship it is 
to find with the loyalties, the self-sacrifices, the heroisms, 
the sufferings of the great mass, alike of the German, the 
Belgian, the French, the Austrian, the Russian, and 
Servian, and English people! 

I take the side that I believe in. I hope and trust that 
it will win; but I feel for the people I want beaten, and 
I rejoice that in the great host of them the war is bring- 
ing out the same devotion and sense of rectitude, it is 
revealing in them the same great qualities of courage 
and constancy, as in their foes. 

When I fain would lift my heart to feel as God 
feels toward these warring nations, it is to find myself 
desiring only that outgrown and obstructive men and 
methods be discredited and thrust aside. I do not ask 
that any nation be dragged in the dust of dishonor or 
crippled beyond. recovery and growth to real greatness. 

God, in his love toward all his children, is bringing the 
nations to such merciful good will; and we to whom 
prayer is the lifting of our souls to think and feel with 
our Father, we should join in the breadth and fulness 
of his sympathy. 

Finally, and above all, I want you to pray in that 
hardest uplift of all, the noble raising of your heart and 
will into fellowship with God’s faithfulness to the eternal 
values—justice, freedom, character. We want peace 
and plenty and prosperity; yes, but not at the cost of 
any higher good. Oh, with what pity and almost des- 
peration, do we long for peace! But we do not want 
it at any cost of freedom; not by the gift of political and 
industrial despots; not by the sacrifice, for sordid ends 
of ease and luxury, of any people’s manhood and woman- 
hood. I can’t pray for peace at any price. I will not 
pray for God to work some miracle of change in human 
hearts just for the sake of peace. I can pray, and I do 
pray, as we have learned to pray together, in the lifting 
of my thought and heart and will to all I can attain of 
my Father’s thought and heart and will; and, trying 
to think his thoughts after him, seeking to feel his breadth 
of sympathy with men, nerving my will to the perfect 
faithfulness of his, I come to this:— 

I catch the vision of countless battles we are here to 
wage, of the brave, indomitable, loyal fighters we are 
meant to be, of the courage, fortitude, grim tenacity 
we mustn’t lose. I see the sublime and stupendous 
achievement God is teaching us, no less than to outdo 
all fighters of the past in strength and skill and arms and 
heroism, while we turn it all from warfare against each 
other to warfare against jungle and desert, against city 
slum and suffering, against poverty and wretchedness, 
against inequity and cruelty, against disease and stunted 
growth, against all that has come to be outgrown and 
should be left behind. 

Seeing this,—man made a fighter, and meant to be,—I 
see how the peace of man with man can come only by 
patient victories of wisdom and good will that cannot 
be won without the patient years to help us. My 
human fellow-feeling broadens and deepens, till in 
prayer I fain would feel the kindness and compassion 
of my Father for his children, while I stagger at the 
cruelties and desolations of our wars. I pin my faith 
and hope to the nobilities of courage and devotion on 
the battle-front and where the doctors and nurses do 
their duty at the rear, and of patriotism and self-sacrifice 
in the millions of men and women behind the soldiers 
on the field. I feel that, even in this Gethsemane of 
nations, with the innocent suffering the scourge and cross 
of war, they, too, have a Christlike part to play, and amid 
all their woes may learn to pray, “Nevertheless, thy 
will be done.” 
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_ sparkles of which tip every grass blade. 
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Last, and highest of all, in prayer I can rise to some- 
thing of God’s integrity, and, lifting my will to loyal 
fellowship with his, I am ready to pay the cost of blood 
and tears and anguish—though with two or three of my 
own dear ones at the front—as long as any rights or 
precious liberties of men must be fought for or any 
outgrown tyrannies or savageries are to be driven from 
the thrones or altars where men bow before them. 

Oh, prayer for us is no simple crying of little children 
for what seems upon the surface easiest and sweetest 
for us. Let us make it the uplift of full-grown men and 
women to think their Father’s thoughts with him, to 
feel his ungrudging sympathies, and yet to will his 
unswerving and righteous purposes. So shall our prayer 
for peace be gravely wise and pityingly tender and yet 
be faithful to the ends that only brave, indomitable 
fighting may be able to achieve. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 


The Blue Hills in November. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


There is a time, just at the opening of winter, which 
holds a peculiar beauty of its own but little praised by 
poet or novelist. ‘The first violet born under the spring 
sunshine; summer, with its dreamy calm of placid waters 
and daisied field; autumn, with its miracle-play of gor- 
geous coloring; that mad carnival of frost and north wind, 
of snow-drift and cutting sleet, that midwinter brings, 
—all these have been made immortal. But this season 
of withered leaf and yellowing sward, of dull skies and 
chilly mists, how few to do it honor! ‘The flowers have, 
one by one, left their haunts. Even tansy, most valiant 
and plucky of all the roadside troop, turns to the sky her 
tarnished buttons. Their showy glory is of the past. 
The little hollows, once tenanted by legions of martial 
golden-rod, are now the asylums of trembling grayheads, 
the veterans of that royal army that unfurled its glit- 
tering banners at the great October pageant. 

In the fields a few feeble comrades linger, pallid 
immortelles, scattering their white tresses among the 
dying grasses. ‘The fields are of a dull yellow-brown, 
contrasting sharply with the dark, rich earth just turned 
by the plow. By the meadow-side the white birches 
stand, their slender stems gleaming like columns of pearl 
over the sullen waters. Beautiful is the birch in the glow- 
ing summer time,-with its delicate garniture of trem- 
bling green; but there is a spirit beauty about it now, as 
it stands fair and lonely amid the soft dusk of its naked 
branches. ‘The cedars are clad in velvety golden-brown, 
the pines stand like ridges of iron against the sky, and the 
oaks yet wear ragged dresses of rust and deep umber. 
Among the tangled grasses start plumes of fern, now turned 
to ghostly white and coffee-color by some subtle alchemy 
of the November air. 

There is a marked peculiarity in the softness and deli- 
cacy of cloud forms. We do not find the deep, luminous 
blue of autumn or that tender softness of spring. The 
sky is rather ridged and crossed with whirls and billows 
of pearl-gray, with something of the effect of a painting 
on porcelain. ‘The sunshine sifts down furtively through 
the little rents, or pours a flood of wild glory through some 
great rift made by the ardor of the west wind. At morn- 
ing-tide the sky is covered with dun gray, and a light 
mist shrouds the earth. It is not one of the damp, 
clinging mists that nothing save a fierce August sun can 
dissipate. It is rather the effect of frost, the glittering 
A dull crimson 


creeps into the east. It grows and deepens until the sky 
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is one flame. ‘The glow plays magically about the stems 
of the naked trees, bringing out a vivid crimson along the 
edges of trunk and branch. ‘The ditches in the swamps 
are changed to pools of blood. ‘There are deep, rich tints 
of dark brown and purple-black from every thicket and 
morass. Out of the cold heart of the dying year is poured 
a passionate wealth of color, almost fierce in its wild 
brightness, that may well vie with the tropics. 

At noon the sky overhead is covered with dainty, shell- 
like ripples of dove-gray dotted with whirls of slate; | 
but on the southwestern horizon are banks of rose-pink, 
against which, fair and evanescent as a dream, rise the 
lovely Sharon Hills, old Moose one cone of perfect azure. 
The Blue Hills roll away to the south, their rounded slopes 
veiled in deep violet, while the sun from behind some cloud 
crowns their summits with gold. At such a time as this 
there are the rarest and most striking contrasts in the 
effects of light and shade. The pines and hemlocks wear 
a dull slaty lustre, the cedars are masses of golden-brown, 
and the pale yellow grass-sward deepens into a rich and 
satiny coffee-color. 

At eventide great masses of slate-blue hang in shrouds 
and bars over the western horizon; but they are broken 
by rifts of crimson, vivid and soft as the heart of a June 
rose. This crimson merges into primrose at the northern 
and southern horizons, against which the hills rise, solemn 
and watchful in the early twilight. Once more the ruddy 
glow is reflected, but this time in the winding Neponset. 
Once more the dark stems of tree and shrub are trans- 
formed in the tropic glow. Then the darkness steals 
on, the miracle-play is ended, and only the stars keep 
watch over Great Blue.-—In Every Other Saturday. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nothing can work me damage except myself. The 
harm that I sustain I carry about with me, and never am a 
real sufferer but by my own fault.—Saint Bernard. 


Sd 


The golden age is nol in the past, but in the future; 
not in the origin of human experience, but in its consum- 
mate flower; not opening in Eden, but out from 
Gethsemane.—Chapin. 


Perfect trust casts out anxiety. The child reposes 
on the bosom of its mother like a pilgrim in some im- 
mortal shrine, like a shipwrecked traveller in some inde- 
structible ark, who, while a mad sea is raging around, 
feels safe and strangely assured.—P. C. Mozoomdar, in 
“The Oriental Christ.” 

& 


Learn to live for the day, putting forth all your powers 
in the joy of present service, leaving the past with its 
omissions, and the future with all its uncertainties, in 
the hand of Him who is able to care for it, and so ceasing 
to glean from the fields of the one a burden of repinings, 
from the other a burden of fears.—H. W. Foote. 


rd 


Every sublime life, deep in its experiences of joy and 
of sorrow, of struggle and of triumph, symbolizes the joys 
and the sorrows, the struggles and the triumphs, of our 
common humanity. Every great poem which records 
such a life is your history and mine, written large. The 
best have been cast down as we are cast down: we may 
be lifted up as the best are lifted up.—Frederick A. 
Hinckley. 
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The Garden of My Soul. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


It seems that never yet the sun 

Did set save on some ruin done 

Within my House of Dreams, some Room 
Of Life dismantled in the gloom; 

While from the Windows of Desire 

I watch the last beams’ flick’ring fire 

On ragged sails,—some ship’s return, 
Empty of that for which I yearn. 


Yet am I not disconsolate; 

Nor ever shall be, while the gate 

Swings wide that guards that precious goal, 
The little Garden of My Soul. 


Far flung along the seas it lies, 

Swept by the stars’ unchanging skies. 
Storm-shaken, ocean-rocked its shore, 
Within, soft winds blow evermore 
Across earth’s fairest memories, 

The flowers of great Past Poesies. 


My feet may walk the city street, 
But, oh, my Self! I roam the sweet 
Old paths of fancy, blessed goal,— 
The little Garden of My Soul. 


Literature. 


Tue CHurcaH Scnoor. By Walter S. 
Athearn. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1. 
—The title of this book is used in place of 
the more hackneyed term ‘‘Sunday-school,”’ 
and the treatment of the subject is so com- 
plete and scientific that churches of the lib- 
eral faith will find it eminently satisfactory. 
There is no attempt to bring together the 
practices of different schools as examples for 
others to follow. Instead, well-established 
theories of pedagogy are applied to the 
problem of religious education with rare skill 
and insight, Each department of the school 
from kindergarten to adult is separately 
treated. The Cradle-Roll, Home, and 
Teacher Training departments are carefully 
studied. In each section a group of test 
questions is offered, and many schools would 
be helped by applying these tests as a meas- 
ure of their standard of efficiency. The 
classified lists of books, pictures, music, 
memory work and hand work for each de- 
partment are of especial value. The author 
of the book, Walter S. Athearn, is professor 
of religious education in Drake University, 
and has conducted teacher-training classes 
which included all denominations, Unitarian 
with the rest, in Des Moines for several 
years. The theories here advanced have 
therefore had careful testing, and are pre- 
sented by a trained specialist. 

Without effort or ostentation, a deeply 
religious spirit pervades the treatment of 
the subject. How acceptable liberal churches 
will find the book is shown from the attitude 
of its author as stated in the foreword: “This 
volume is an attempt to give religion the 
advantage of the scientific research that has 
done so much to increase the efficiency of 
secular education. It accepts as its funda- 
mental proposition the doctrine of growth. 
It believes that every child is God’s child 
from the beginning, capable of growth and 
unfolding until he ‘attains unto the perfection 
of the Father,’ It seeks those methods by 
which a child may ‘grow up a Christian and 
never know himself to have been otherwise.’”’ 
In discussing the nature of the curriculum in 
the school of religion for pupils from fourteen 
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to seventeen, the scheme embodied in our 
own proposed New Beacon Course of an 
optional double curriculum, one a historical, 
the other a social series, is especially com- 
mended. Readers of the Register will find 
this the most satisfactory book on Sunday- 
school methods and principles which has yet 
appeared. If the teachers’ libraries in our 
schools can afford but one book on method, 
it may well be this one. ; 


THE YoutH OF A PEOPLE. (Genesis to 
Kings.) By Benjamin S. Winchester. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—This 
little volume of five chapters is intended 
for the use of a training-class for teach- 
ers who are already teaching in the Sun- 
day-school. The subdivision into twelve 
studies, bearing such titles as “God and 
Man,” ‘‘Fatherhood,” ‘‘ Brotherhood,” and 
“Veadership,’”’ makes a convenient arrange- 
ment for either a twelve-weeks’ course or for 
monthly meetings. A large section of the 
Bible text is covered in each study, so that 
teachers may gain a comprehensive view of 
the first ten books of the Old Testament. 
The suggestions for wider reading are not 
confined to the chapter subjects, but include 
references on child psychology and pedagogy. 
Topics for special study are offered with each 
lesson, intended for home work after the 
lesson has been considered in class. The 
author suggests that these be made the basis 
of a report or essay to be handed to the 
leader at the following meeting. The out- 
lines are well prepared and comprehensive, 
but they ignore (except in a few instances 
such as the blending of two accounts in the 
flood story) the results of modern critical 
scholarship. The three appendices—‘A 
Teacher’s Reference Library,” ‘‘Charts of 
Childhood,” and ‘‘Distribution of Bible 
Material’’—are of especial value. 


THE WIFE OF Sir Issac HARMAN. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—The personages in this 
story (or, as it may be considered, sociologi- 
cal tract) are a boorish, jealous, and tyran- 
nical husband, a conscientious young wife 
groping blindly in her small world in search 
of the meaning of life, a well-meaning, in- 
vertebrate, innocuous lover, and some minor 
characters. The theme is the necessity for 
the independence of woman. Much is said 
of the slavery imposed on women by the 
existing laws of marriage, and a great deal 
about the difficulty of providing proper 
hostels for working-girls. The discussion of 
the subject hardly goes beneath the surface, 
and there is no suggestion of a solution of 
the problem. A woman is independent, it is 
declared, when she may walk out with any 
man she may choose—surely, not too bold a 
standard of liberty. On the other hand, the 
analysis of the perturbations and struggles 
of the three chief characters of the book is 
exhaustive and interesting, and the work- 
manship of the story is good. 


THE Boys’ Boox oF Batrties. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net.—The 
compiler of these descriptions of famous 
battles has had two objects in mind: first, to 
choose only such selections as have undoubted 
interest in themselves as important pieces of 
good literature; and secondly, to give, by 
their aid, a graphic picture of the development 
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of warfare from the earliest times down to the 
memorable retreat of the British army 
from the Belgian border toward Paris, and 
the mid-air fighting of only a month or 
two ago. In 1326 B.c., Rameses caused to 
be inscribed on the walls of temples the great 
wat-poem that celebrated the victory over 
the Khita, and this appropriately begins 
the selections. Fiction, poetry, and biog- 
raphy have aided history in these chapters. 
No better descriptions of battles could be 
found than Bulwer-Lytton’s account of 
the last Danish invasion, Victor Hugo’s 
story of the revolt of the Vendée, or Zola’s 
illuminating story of the fight before Sedan. 
It is a long record this of warfare and carnage, 
a story with high lights of heroism to witness 
to the power of our common human nature, 
but on the whole so terrible, so pitiful, much 
of it so needless, that it stirs the heart to 
revolt. How can we enlist such energy, 
such devotion, such endurance, in effort for 
the higher ends of civilization? 


THE PLACE BEYOND THE WINDS. By 
Harriet T. Comstock. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25.—The success of 
Mrs. Comstock’s earlier books, Joyce of the 
North Woods and A Son of the Hills, has 
been a happy augury for her latest novel, 
which again tells the story of a woman’s 
development through bitter obstacles to- 
ward ideals of love and service which the 
writer desires most earnestly to place before 
all women. Mrs. Comstock has written 
much for the Register, and her whole-hearted 
advocacy of justice to all, opportunity for 
everybody, is well known. This underlies 
each story that she writes, as she strives to 
set forth natural human beings in their close- 
bound relations to each other. She writes 
with dramatic force and terseness. Mrs. 
Comstock has been fortunate in finding for 
her tales the appropriate setting in scenes 
that she knows well, and this Canadian trad- 
ing-station hidden behind rugged red rocks 
and hemlock-covered hills seemed ‘‘ waiting 
for something to happen” until she told its 
story. 


Tue Boy witH THE UNITED SratTEs Ex- 
PLORERS. By Francis Bolt-Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50.— 
If any writer for -boys has been more 
successful in combining worth-while, present- 
day knowledge with a good story than the 
author of the United States Survey Series, 
we do not know who he is. He shows how 
the uttermost ends of the earth have been 
explored in order to bring to our farmers 
hardy plants from the North and grasses 
from the tropics; how Nature has revealed, 
and is revealing, secrets to her lovers and 
students comparable only to those that 
opened magic treasure-chambers; how the 
scientific young farmer of to-day has been 
called to reign over a kingdom, conquer his 
enemies, and extend his limits,—all in the 
interests of peace and humanity. Yet with 
all this the story interest has by no means 
been left out. It is enough to say that the 
sixth volume of the Series is quite as good 
as the others. 


MarTHA AND Cupip. By Julie M. Lipp- 
mann. Boston: Henry Holt & Co. $1 
net.—Martha is a character whom one 
likes at the beginning and likes the better 
as books about her increase. The new book 
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tells about her own love affair and how it 
turned out, and the way in which she man- 
aged, quite unobtrusively, affairs of other 
people. Her reason for marrying Sam 
Slawson, or at least the reason she gave him, 
might not seem conclusive to everybody, 
but it certainly turned out allright. The 
humor is unforced, and the human friendli- 
ness true and direct, not at all a matter of 
sentimentality. In times like these it is 
good to read books that put one in a hopeful, 
sunshiny state of mind, caring much to do 
one’s own part in the helpful ways that are 
always open to everybody. 


THE O_p Dim.ER Piace. By Winifred 
Kirkland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Why two girls came by 
different paths to recognize the possibilities 
of a tea-room in an automobile-visited 
village, how they proceeded in different ways 
to carry out their ideas, what happened when 
their ideas came into conflict, and how, 
after unexpected developments, each suc- 
ceeded in her dearest wishes and gained 
something else besides,—this is the story of 
the book. It gives us charming girls of 
different types, some very trying older 
people, not so easily understood, and even 
an incipient love story, developed on un- 
conventional lines. Miss Kirkland’s name 
is already pleasantly known to readers of 
stories for children. 


HER WInGs. By Frances Symmes Allen. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Enjoyment of this charmingly told 
story is not at all dependent on the reader’s 
views about votes for women, even though 
the heroine is an advocate of political equal- 
ity. Even an anti-suffragist may sympa- 
thize with her courageous acceptance of life, 
and her final surrender to love and happiness 
is a triumph, from whatever point of view 
one looks at it. Mrs. Allen puts into the 
story a warm, friendly liking for all kinds 
of people, a sense of justice toward various 
phases of social expression, humor that re- 
lieves more serious passages, and a facility 
in making the characters real persons. ‘The 
story is thoroughly enjoyable. 


THE SISTER OF THE WIND. By Grace 
Fallow Norton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—A delicate charm pervades this 
book, as of sunlight on marigolds in some 
peaceful old garden. Always freshness of 
view and beauty of music greet the reader, 
as,— 


“© hush, my heart, while I recall 

The rosy-footed years 

When I had no heart at all, 
Only quick smiles and tears. 

O sweet it was and safe it was, 
And O I would I were 

Still running with white dreams that pass 
Like clouds across the air.” 


THE Birp FrienpDs oF A Country DOLL. 
By Caroline Stetson Allen. Boston: Pil- 
grim Press. 50 cents net.—Readers of the 
Register already know something about Miss 
Allen’s~stories with their gentle, wholesome 
charm and their understanding of child 
thoughts and desires. Alice’s conversations 
with the birds bring out their characteristics 
in an unobtrusive and entertaining way, and 
the book is attractively illustrated. 


‘of Life.” 
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THE SPRINGTIME OF Love. By Albert E. 
Trombly. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
—To Byron, SheHey, and Bliss Perry (happy 
trio!), and others, this author addresses son- 
nets which in the large admiration of his 
publishers are compared to Rossetti’s ‘‘ House 
We wonder how this will impress 
Bliss Perry, the 


“Great-hearted friend, who from the busy 
hour 
Deignest to hear mine ill-attunéd song.”’ 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. By Louise W. 
Kneeland. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
—These are womanly, delicate fancies and 
dreams of this flavor,— 


“Hark! 
Through the soft, cool, flower-scented dark, 
A bird’s note, 
Liquid, compelling, 
Afloat 
On the stillness of night.” 


Magazines. 


The Christmas Century presents striking 
and cheerful stories, several essays, a broad 
treatment of the present European situation 
from every side, two poems inspired by the 
war, a strong and vivid serial, pages in color 
by Paul J. Meylan, Lester G. Hornby, W. T. 
Benda, Maginell Wright Enright, John 
Sloan, Thelma Cudlipp, and a delightful 
humorous department. Mr. Schoonmaker, 
in his article ‘‘From Cesar to Kaiser,’’ sees 
the shadow of Cesarism and militarism mov- 
ing steadily northward on the Continent. 
As it rose from Italy twenty centuries ago 
and lowered over France in the time of 
Napoleon, so it now hovers over Germany. 
Russia, says a well-known English author, 
is ‘‘a nation united by war.’”’ He prophesies 
that after the war the revolutionist influence in 
the government will make the Czar the head 
of a state much more like England in its con- 
stitution, with no need for violent internal 
revolution, and that the Russian peasant’s 
work will have a weight in councils of state 
which it never had before. In a third 
article, “If Germany Loses,’ an English 
Privy Councilor is persuaded that the defeat 
of the Kaiser will precipitate a movement 
against his dynasty that may become too 
violent to check. Another descriptive 
article, ‘“France, r914,’’ gives extracts from 
Lester G. Hornby’s diary of the first days of 
this war, illustrated with his own pictures. 
He makes his reader live in Paris and in 
Rouen through those first mad days. 


Miscellaneous. 


From Oliver Ditson we have received 
Standard Anthems for Men’s Voices, edited 
by George B. Nevin, and motet for men’s 
voices, Omnipotence, by Frederick Stevenson. 


Quite wonderful in charm and fitness is 
the sheaf of dainty cards and*booklets which 
Frances L. Lester, 1151 East 55th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., sends out in anticipation of 
the coming call of the holidays. Here are 
friendly greetings for many occasions—birth- 
days, wedding-days, and ‘‘thank you’s’’—as 
well as calendars, Christmas cards, and the 
like. There is not one that does not show 
thought in selection or good taste in form. 
“Blessed are they who have said our good 
things for us,” is the appropriate quotation 
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on the outside of the little circular leaflet 
which will take the announcements of The 
Laurel Series to those who may wish to 
know more of them in detail. 


“He is a new writer who is an old master” 
was the word pronounced last year by the 
reviewer of the New York Sun when Conings- 
by Dawson’s book The Garden Without Walls 
appeared. The second novel, The Raft, is 
more comprehensive even than the other. 
“We girls are adrift on a raft,’ said Jehane, 
“and we can’t swim. Over there’s the land 
of marriage with all the little children, the 
homes, and the husbands. Unless some of 
the men see us and put off in boats to rescue 
us, we'll be caught in the current of the years 
and swept out into the hunger of mid-ocean.’’ 
Poor Jehane struggles hard in her efforts to 
reach shore, but the boat to which she trusted 
was unseaworthy. Peter, the wonderful boy 
who sees life objectively and takes respon- 
sibilities, is the real centre. The characters 
are distinctive and some of them are painfully 
lifelike. Life, as here revealed, is no holiday 
pursuit, but a grim demand for an equiva- 
lent for each treasure it may yield. The novel 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. ($1.35 
net.) 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di- 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and any one 
interested. Sent free of any charge, 


Address Miss -L. Freeman Clarke 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 


LEAFLET SERMONS 
By 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


. The Mind of Christ. 

. The Gospel in the Gospels. 

. Ethies of the Sermon on the Mount. 

. Sermon on the Mount. How Jesus fulfils Law. 

. Sermon on the Mount. The Beatitudes. 

. The Central Idea of the Sermon on the Mount. 

. Sermon on the Mount. Three Degrees of Hatred 
—Anger, Defamation, Contempt. 

8. Sermon on the Mount. The Sin of Anxiety. 

9. Sermon on the Mount. Saying and Doing. 

. The House on the Rock and the House on the 
Sand. 

. How the Insight of Jesus led Foresight. 

. What did Jesus himself teach concerning Pro- 
bation and the Condition of the Heathen? 


NOQorhwnd 


Sent gratis for the use of Post-office Mission 
Workers, or to any one interested 


Address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome. 
“Tuck the Children in.” 


O mother, tuck the children in, 

And draw the curtains round their heads; 
And, mother, when the storms begin, 

Let storms forbear those cradle beds. 


And if the sleepers wake too soon, 
Say, “Children,’tis too early yet,” 

And hush them with a sleepy tune, 
And closer draw.the coverlet. 


O Mother Earth, be good to all 
The little sleepers in thy care; 
And when ’tis time to wake them, call 
A beam of sun, a breath of air! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Something that Bob and Dorothy 
didn’t Know. 


BY SUSAN. PERRY PECKHAM. 


One sunny morning, when the air was cold 
and the leaves were mostly red and yellow, 
Dorothy and Bob were on the piazza, talk- 
ing. 
ting her doll Lydia’s things on. Bob was on 
the floor, rolling back and forth for a little 
while. Soon they were going to do some- 
thing, but they had not yet decided what it 
should be. 

“Thanksgiving Day,” said Bob. “Thanks- 
giving. I don’t know what that means. 
Was anybody born on that day—anybody 
like Washington?” 

“T don’t know. I guess so,’’ said Dorothy. 

“Maybe Aberham Lincoln?”’ 

“Might be,” said Dorothy. 

“T want to know about that. Ma-a-ma-a!”’ 


called Bob. ‘‘Mother, was Washington born 
on Thanksgiving Day?’’? Mrs. Mason came 
to the door. 


‘Why, no, Bob,” she said, ‘‘you know that 
isn’t what Thanksgiving Day means, don’t 
you?” 

“No, Doffie doesn’t, and I don’t know 
what it’s for,—tunless you just want us to 
say ‘thank you’ lots of times, and so you 
give us turkey and all sorts of special things. 
We might get so used to saying ‘thank you’— 
‘Thank you for this turkey, thank you for 
this ice-cream, thank you for this jelly, thank 
you for the apples and oranges and nuts, 
thank you, thank you, thank you’—might 
get so used to it we’d never stop, hardly, and 
then you wouldn’t have the trouble to re- 
mind us all the time.” 

“That would be a good thing,’’ said Mrs. 
Mason, ‘‘but I should think boys and girls 
could remember to say ‘thank you,’ without 
their mothers’ having the Thanksgiving din- 
ners just to give them practice.” 

“Ves,” said Dorothy. 

“What is it for, then?” said Bob. 


“Why, it isn’t all for children. It’s really 
more for grown people.” 
“Ts it? Do you thank? What do you 


thank each other for?” 

“Bobbie, dear, we don’t thank each other 
especially on that day. You see, dear, 
Thanksgiving is a day when we all think 
especially of how much we have to be thankful 
for? 

“Children?” 
homes?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed; and healthiness, and 
beautiful country and weather, and good 


said Dorothy, ‘‘and good 


Dorothy sat in her rocking-chair, put-: 
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times—such Jots of things! And, you know, 
we don’t thank each other for those so much 
as we thank’”— - : 

“T know,” said Bob quickly. ‘‘God.” 

“Bobbie, dear, you don’t know much 
about that. Little fellows can’t, Dorothy 
can’t yet; but by and by— You keep your 
eyes open, keep trying to be sensible, to do 
what’s the right thing, and then some day 
you'll know lots of good things that you 
don’t know now. But you can keep on learn- 
ing all the time, you and Dorothy.” 

“M-m. Specially when we go to school,” 
said Bob. 

“Well, you can be learning now, all the 
time. Just try to do what’s the right thing. 
That’s what makes people learn,—Daddy and 
me and everybody, children and old people.” 

“Not tell stories?’ said Dorothy, ‘‘and 
not slap and scream?”’ 

“To be sure,” said her mother. .- 

“And be kind to people, and say ‘thank 
you,’’’ said Bob. ‘“‘But then, what is the 
Thanksgiving dinner for, and the big lot of 
people, grandmother and everybody, babies, 
too?”’ 

“Why,” said his mother, ‘“‘don’t you see? 
After they’ve been to church, people think 
it’s lovely to be thankful together. It’s a 
great pleasure to be thankful. Haven’t you 
ever noticed? You’ know how happy it 
makes anybody to be thankful to somebody 
for a gift? Well, you see you don’t know 
much yet, but you will. Why, yes, grand- 
mothers and grandfathers and the fathers 
and mothers like to be together and feel how 
much there is to be thankful for, and, of 
course, they want their children to be with 
them.” 

“Oh, well, now I know,” said Bob. 

“T never knew Thanksgiving was such a 
day as that,” said Dorothy. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said her mother, “‘it’s a lovely 
day, when you know.” 


The Ogre of Grim Goblin Castle. 


” 


“Tt’s too hot for anything,” sighed Doro- 
thy. ‘‘The crabs won’t bite any longer, and 
my face is burned almost to a blister.” 

“Well, then, let’s row up under the bridge, 


and get cooled off in the shade,” suggested 
Tom; and Dorothy gladly nodded her as- 
sent. 


Once under the shadow of the long wooden 
bridge, life began to seem more pleasant to 
Dorothy. ‘Tom was really exerting himself 
to entertain her; for she was only a visitor, 
while Wood’s River was his home. 

They were cousins, and Aunt Anne had 
sent over for Tom to come to the Gables 
that afternoon, to take Dorothy out on the 
river, crabbing. 

From their present position beneath the 
bridge the chimneys of the Gables were 
just visible. 

‘“When I was a little chap, I used to call 
it ‘Grim Goblin Castle,’’’ said Tom, as he 
pointed the Gables out to Dorothy. 

“And the goblin?” she queried, laughing. 

“Was Uncle John! You ought to have 
seen the way he used to scowl at me when- 
ever I went to the Gables with mother to 
see Aunt Anne,—it used to scare me blue! 
I believe I’m a bit afraid of him still,” he 
added, laughing. 

“So am I,” confessed Dorothy. ‘I don’t 
know why,—but he’s so big and so gruff,— 
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and I heard him tell mother that children 
ought to be kept shut up in the school-room 
until they were grown.” 

“What a funny echo there is under this 
bridge!’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘Didn’t you notice 
it? Well, listen now.’’ And she screamed. 

Then Tom tried it himself with wonderful 
results. 

A moment-later. they heard the distant 
patter, patter, of a horse’s hoofs at the en- 
trance of the bridge. 

“Now wait,” said Tom, “‘let’s wait till 
he gets just over us, and then let’s yell 
together. One, two, three,—are you ready? 
Now!’ Such a shout as they sent up, both 
of them together, and how the echo caught 
it up and repeated the dreadful sounds! 

There was a sudden plunge overhead, 
the gentle pit-a-pat changed into the sound 
of galloping feet. Tom and Dorothy lay 
back in the boat and laughed heartily over 
the horse’s evident astonishment. 

They lingered for another hour, and then 
Tom leisurely pulled back. As they were 
walking up the pathway they met Michael, 
the hired man, hurrying down toward the 
river. 

“Begorra, an’ I was jest comin’ out to 
look for yez. A great excitement we've 
been havin’ here. There’s tramps about, 
hangin’ around under the bridge yonder; 
an’ they hollered, an’ scared Brown Bess so 
she ran away, an’ yer uncle was throwed out 
and hurted his arm. An’ he’s declarin’ 
he’ll have ’em arrested an’ locked up in the 
county jail. ‘Better catch ’em furst,’ sez I. 
But Miss Anne she sent me out to find yez; 
for ‘the river ain’t safe,’ sez she, ‘with such 
ruffians hangin’ about.’”’ 

Tom and Dorothy exchanged a rapid 
glance; and Dorothy’s color paled, while a 
quick flush overspread Tom’s olive cheek. | 

“Ts Uncle John badly hurt?” he ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

‘*He’s badly shook up, but he’s madder than 
hurt, I guess,” he said shrewdly, as he turned 
off toward the barn. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” whispered 
Dorothy. “I never thought we were doing 
any harm!”’ 

“Nor I,” said Tom. ‘‘So just you keep 
still, Dorothy, and don’t say a word. No- 
body. knows we were under the bridge. 
They think it was tramps, you see.” 

“Ves, I know—but’’— objected Dorothy. 

Tom flushed hotly. “We can’t help it 
now,” he said. 

Uncle John’s arm had been bandaged, and 
he was in the library, resting. He had given 
strict orders that he was not to be disturbed. 

Shortly afterward, in spite of his orders, 
Uncle John was disturbed by a knock. 

“Come in,” he said gruffly; and the door 
opened to admit his nephew Tom. 

“What do you want?” he growled. 

“T want to say I’m sorry for the—acci- 
dent, uncle,’ Tom began awkwardly; ‘‘and 
I hope you are not much hurt.” 

““A sprained arm and plenty of bruises; 
but wait till I catch those rascals!” 

Tom drew a quick breath. 

“T did it, Uncle John!” 

“You?” The gleaming eyes under the 
shaggy brows were suddenly turned full 
upon him. 

“T did not think it would do any harm. 
It was thoughtless. I am very sorry.” 

“Who was with you?” demanded Uncle 
John. ‘‘ There were two voices.” 
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“That I cannot tell you. The blame is 
altogether mine.” - 

His uncle looked at him in silence for 
a moment. Then he pointed to the door. 
“You may go home,” he said gruffly. “I 
will not pardon you to-day.” 

It was already dusk when Uncle John was 
disturbed again. This time the intruder 
was a pale-faced, fair-haired girl. 

~“Y’m so sorry you were hurt,’’ she mur- 
mured in a rapid, half-frightened way; ‘‘but 
I had to come and tell you—it was—it was 


I—who did it. I never dreamed it was 
going to do any harm.” 
“Oh, ho!” said Uncle John. ‘‘So you 


were the ruffian who frightened Brown 
Bess! And who was the other one?” 

“Oh, but I cannot tell you!’’ Dorothy 
said bravely. 

Uncle John stared hard at her. ‘‘What 
did you do it for?’”’ he asked at length. 

“The echo under the bridge was so funny!, 
We—that is I—had been trying it; and then 
when we—I—heard the horse’s footsteps com- 
ing, oh, so slowly—we waited, and counted 
one, two, three—and then we shouted as 
loud as we could, and we—I laughed so to 
hear the horse jump and go galloping away! 
But I never thought of doing any harm, or 
that you—or any one—would be hurt.” 

“And who was your companion under the 
bridge? I insist upon knowing,” said Uncle 
John again. 

“T cannot tell you,’’ she repeated bravely, 
trying to steady her shaking voice. ‘“‘No 
one would have thought of doing it if it had 
not been for me.” 

“Very well, Miss Obstinacy! I shall know 
what to think of a girl who refuses to answer 
her uncle’s questions. You may go now, 
but come here again in the morning at a 
quarter-past ten. I shall then have some- 
thing further to say to you.” 

At breakfast the next morning Tom re- 
ceived this note. 


“Nephew Tom,—I wish to see you in my 
library this morning at ten. Be punctual. 
UNCLE JOHN.” 


Again Tom was standing before his uncle 
in the library, and he had just again refused 
to tell who had been his companion on the 
river the day before, when there was heard a 
gentle tap, and in came his pretty cousin. 

“Dorothy!” 

“Tom!” 

Each looked as if trying to fathom the 
reason which had brought the other hither. 
“Then their eyes sought their uncle’s face, 
and they saw his eyes gleaming upon them 
from under his shaggy brows. : 

“T’d like to know what I’m to do,” he 
said gruffly, “with these two obstinate of- 
fenders who both so resolutely refuse to tell 
me their confederate’s name.”’ 

“Uncle!” cried Dorothy. 
really angry, after all!” 

Uncle John actually smiled. 

“Not very angry, my brave little woman, 
only still rather lame. Come here, sir! I 
hate a sneak; but I’m glad to have found 
you both out. Some day you shall take 
me out on the river, under the bridge, and 
let me hear that ‘funny echo,’ but not while 
there are any horses passing overhead,—do | 
you understand?” 

“JT declare,” Tom said to Dorothy after- 
ward, “he isn’t such an ogre, after all. I 
guess I’ll never be scared at him again.” 


“You aren’t 
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“Nor I,” smiled “Dorothy. “Uncle John 
is like a chestnut-bur, the prickliness all 
outside.” 

Uncle John, nursing his lame arm in the 
quiet library, had come to the conclusion 
that there were some young people he 
didn’t dislike very much, after all—Judith 
Spencer, in the Churchman. 


A Thanksgiving Party. 


Thanksgiving Day I had some friends 
To dinner, five in all. 
I spread my table in the yard; 
My guests were very small. 


Miss Chickadee quite early came, 
Dressed all in black and gray. 

A Woodpecker flew to her side, 
Red-capped, with neck-band gay. 


Pert Mr. Nuthatch next arrived, 
A gymnast of renown. 

He could do stunts on any tree 
With head or up or down. 


Miss Sparrow then came, smartly dressed 
In pretty mottled brown. 

And last of aJl a Squirrel gray 
From home in Squirrel Town. 


When all my friends had found a place 
At my Thanksgiving board, 

They made a very charming sight, 
And I could well afford 


To give them all that they could eat, 
For I knew in the spring 
They’d be my unpaid foresters, 
And gaily work and sing. 
—Helen M. Richardson. 


Mrs. Crimson’s Afternoon Tea. 


It was all ready. The table—a smooth, 
white toadstool—was spread with a tempt- 
ing feast. A sliced strawberry represented 
ice-cream and ices, the plates were rose- 
petals, and the goblets honeysuckle-blos- 
soms with a drop of honey ineach. . 

The guests were—Dorothy’s dolls? No, 
indeed! Hollyhock ladies in silky robes of 
crimson, rose, pale pink, yellow, and white, 
with soft green shoulder-capes. Their heads 
were green grapes, upon which features 
were marked with a pin. 

Dorothy had worked hard to get every- 
thing ready, and was tired. Leaning against 
the old apple-tree root, she closed her eyes 
for a moment. Suddenly, however, she 
opened them in surprise, for Mrs. Crimson 
was saying :— 

“‘Madame Blanche, do take some of this 
delicious strawberry cream.” 

“No,” drawled Madame Blanche, peev- 
ishly: ‘‘you know I don’t like strawberry 
cream! Why didn’t you have vanilla?” 

Dorothy’s face became almost as red as 
Mrs. Crimson’s dress, for she recognized 
the very words she had used that day at 
dessert. Mrs. Crimson went on,— 

“Miss Pink, Miss Rose, won’t you have 
some ices?” 

“T hate ices,” replied Miss Pink, tossing 
her head. 

“So do I,” chimed in Miss Rose. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Dorothy, ‘‘you’re spoil- 
ing the party! What makes you behave 
so?’’ 

“You taught us!’”’ they all cried. “Our 
stalks are just outside the dining-room 
window, and we hear you complaining at 
every meal.” 
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“But I don’t do so at parties,’ said poor 
Dorothy, half crying. 

“Tt’s just as bad to do it at home,” re- 
turned Madame Blanche, severely. 

“Besides,” cried Miss Pink, in a shrill 
voice, ‘‘you can’t expect people with green- 
grape heads to have pleasant dispositions!’’ 

At this all the hollyhocks pulled off their 
heads and began pelting Dorothy with them. 

“Dorothy, Dorothy!’’ called some one. 
Dorothy gave a start and looked about her. 
There were the hollyhock ladies, their 
heads all in place, each wearing the same 
fixed smile she had scratched upon it with 
a pin. 

“Dorothy, come to supper,’’ called mother. 

As Dorothy took her seat, father said: 
“Ffere’s some nice hot toast. Pass your 
plate, Dorothy.” 

She began to say “I hate toast. I 
wanted muffins for supper,” but she thought 
of Madame Blanche, and, shutting her lips 
firmly, passed her plate in silence. She ate 
her supper without a complaint, and, look- 
ing toward the window, fancied the tall holly- 
hocks outside were nodding kindly at her. 
After supper she told’ mother about it. 
“Ym never going to forget that dream!” 
said she. 

“JT hope you never will,” replied mother, 
with a kiss§—A. M. Keith, in Our Little Ones. 


Some Things that are not So. 


Cayenne pepper doesn’t come from a 
pepper plant, nor Burgundy pitch from Bur- 
gundy. Jerusalem artichokes do not come 
from Jerusalem, nor turkeys from Turkey. 
Camel’s-hair brushes are made from the tail 
of the squirrel. German silver is not silver, 
and it was. invented in China. Cork legs 
are not made of cork, neither do they come 
from Cork, Ireland. Prussian blue does not 
come from Prussia, Irish stew is not an 
Irish, but an English dish. Cleopatra’s 
Needle was set up a thousand years before 
that lady was born. Chamois leather is 
not the hide of a chamois, but the flesh side 
of sheepskins. 


A little girl whose parents had recently 
moved from country to town, and who is now 
enjoying her first experience in living in a 
street, said: ‘“‘This is a very queer place. 
Next door is fastened to our house.” Her 
younger brother added his impression by 
declaring, ‘‘I like to live where the sidewalks 
have edges.” : 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituated 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crzrex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELI 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Rentiee, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki y 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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The Watcher. 


BY LEILA PEABODY. 


He stood beside the sea of life, 
Restless and eager-souled, 
And watched the waves with vessels rife, 
As on and on they rolled. 
The evening sun was setting, red; 
“Why comes not in my ship?” he/said. 


Fear not, O friend, although the hour be late! 
For all things needful come to those who wait! 


A Novel Anti-Alcohol Campaign. 


(Inaugurated by the Unitarian Temperance 
Society.) 


The American people, it is said, will not 
have education imposed on them from above, 
as do the Germans, but, if you go to them 
and personally explain the reason why, they 
will put their hands to the plow with a will. 
We who are interested in social welfare are 


THESE INDOOR WORKING conoITION , 
MAKE HEAUTH HARD 


As but fa eis Billed for [recom 
We Must Lathe for Health 
beter Hes. Be 4 te Malia lait, ile! 


beginning to find this out, and the result is 
exhibits. But we have yet much to learn 
concerning exhibits: first, they must be 
much simpler; and second, they must be 
taken outdoors, for there you get what ‘you 
‘ seldom get indoors,—large crowds ‘of indif- 
ferent and opposed listeners. 

The writer took the anti-alcohol exhibit 
of the Boston Associated Charities to the 
Biennial in Chicago last June, and there made 
a study of what the strolling truth-seeker 
could and could not take in. Charts have 
their place, but they are for teachers already 
interested; long posters, no matter how 
good, simply are not read. The poster that 
teaches the many must teach in a glance. 
Advertisements teach in a glance, and exhib- 
its in the end must do the same. The poster 
most read and making the most impression | 
was a large print:— 


PROMOTION ONLY TO ToTaL ABSTAINERS. 
NEw RULE, CARNEGIE STEEL WorkKs. 
“Really!” said everybody. “‘Why! there 


must be something besides fanaticism in total 
abstinence.”’ 
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But even so, I recognized that I had inside 
a fairly selected group. I saw to do efficient 
work we must get the exhibit outdoors. 

When I got home I talked it all over with 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, and we 
thereupon pledged ourselves to develop ovt- 
door alcohol education. ‘We devised the edu- 
cational motor-car. “This car carries a stere- 
opticon at the back, and when the car stops 
a little sheet goes up in front, and on it 
appear slides with pictures telling what al- 


cohol is and what it costs the community and: 


the individual. 

This car moved around Boston all last sum- 
mer. 
it about five hundred men. Where inside 
could you get five hundred men listening 
to alcohol education on a hot summer’s 
night? 

Of course, these same slides can be thrown 
from a shop window or lawn, and it is my 
earnest hope that the Unitarians will come 
aggressively into the anti-alcohol campaign 


£4 VE; STODERATE DRINKING: 
MAKES: SLOWER tins 


and have these slides thrown in their parks 
and squares next summer. 

Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg, 
Mass., has already held two open-air rallies 
with the slides, and feels so sure that the 
method is right that he is making plans to 
present the campaign to his Conference in 
January, asking its members to see that the 
exhibit is shown throughout the county. 

Such a church settlement as the Abraham 
Lincoln Settlement of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones in Chicago could make outdoor educa- 
tion their contribution to the anti-alcohol 
movement, showing the slides in the parks 
of Chicago next summer. 

Of course, the slides can be used for a 
lecture indoors. One excellent tse for which 
they have already been secured comes from 
Bridgewater, Mass. They are being shown 
to the school children, and the little circular 
(see picture) is being given to the children, 
and they are asked to weave the picture 
posters into an essay, for which some of 
the townspeople are offering a prize. 

EIzaABETH TILTON, 
Director Unttarian Temperance Society. 


Often there would be standing around | 
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Foreign News and Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


From Rev. Carl Konow, the well-known 
liberal preacher of Bergen, Norway, we 
receive the following message:— 


“T am much obliged to you for sending me 
regularly the Christian Register. It has been 
a delight to me to see from the editorial 
words that this paper, without admitting any 
exception, abhors war absolutely. I do not 
wish to judge the peoples engaged in this 
terrible encounter. They may all have their 
faults and their excuses. All the great na- 
tions, at least in Europe, stand as yet under 
the force of the idea that soldiers and guns are 
a necessary equipment for a people, and that 
itis a duty for a nation to defend its great- 
ness and independence also with military 
forces. ‘The Christian ideal, the maxim that 
all that is really desirable is to be won only 
by the forces of the good, is as yet nowhere ~ 


admitted to be the true one also in regard to 
public affairs. The world as a whole stands 
as yet on a level lower than that of Chris- 
tianity. For this very reason it is a necessity 
that the true Christian standard shall be 
openly unfurled, and a joy to behold it.” 

The Dutch liberal organ, De Hervorming, 
in its new and improved form is very hand- 
some. We spoke recently of its careful 
avoidance of all questions connected with 
the war, but this is no longer true, the last 
number being filled with articles and poems 
bearing directly upon the great struggle now 
going on in Europe, although naturally the 
writers speak with great caution. 

The Indian Messenger tells us that one 
David Unaipon, an Australian aboriginal, 
has shown distinct signs of inventive genius. 
He is now engaged in inventing an aéroplane 
which will rise vertically without the necessity 
of having to run along the ground for some 
distance before leaving it. He hopes to 
apply the principle of the boomerang to this 
new invention. The same native Australian 
has been attracting large audiences im 
Melbourne to his lectures on religion. Little 
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by little we shall begin to revise our opinion 
concerning the less favored races of the 
world. 

The Waldensian Church in Italy is having 
a hard time to keep up its missionary work 
at the present day, owing to the great reduc- 
tion in the contributions which it has hitherto 
received from foreign countries and especially 
from England and Scotland. It is a dignified 
and noble Church rooted deep in the history 
of the Italian Peninsula, and deserves to be 
sustained in its efforts for the evangelization 
of Italy. We do not always share its doctri- 
nal point of view, but we wish it God-speed! 

In an article on the printed sermons 
produced by the war in Germany, Prof. 
Niebergall, the eminent German teacher of 
homiletics, gives an interesting summary of 
their arguments and the spirit which animates 
them. They are all intended to increase 
faith in the war and tomake the war effec- 
tive for the protection of faith. Very few 
of them look beyond the immediate present 
of their country to the larger interests of 
humanity and the fulfilment of the ideals of 
Jesus, and of the kingdom of God which he 
came to proclaim to mankind. There is 
much that is noble and true in these sermons, 
yet they rarely rise above the sentiment of 
patriotic duty and sacrifice for the immediate 
welfare of their own country. 

L’Indépendance Belge, a long-established 
and influential newspaper of Belgium, has 
transferred its staff and publication to Eng- 
land. 

There are many signs that the splendid 
act of Russian patriotism by which the sale 
of spirituous liquors has been forbidden in 
Russia is having a profound effect also wpon 
the British people. Traffic in alcohol, it is 
claimed, is necessary for the welfare of Eng- 
land in this struggle, because so large a part 
of its revenue is derived from it. But what 
Russia has done England can do, and the 
great uprising in the United States against 
the liquor traffic must also help form a better 
standard of public opinion in Great Britain, 
so sadly ravaged by drunkenness. 

The symbol of protection for suffering 
animals is the purple cross, just as the red cross 
is sacred to wounded human beings. Base 
hospitals for wounded horses have been es- 
tablished in France, a step which should 
appeal strongly to humanitarian feeling in 
civilized countries, and not less in military 
circles. 

The missionary pastors who are settled over 
German congregations in England, Belgium, 
France, and Russia have been undergoing 
great straits during the present conflict. 
Some have already been driven out from 
those countries. Others still remain for such 
service as they alone can render. 

A curiosity of religious literature is a 
treatise which was published in 1881 by Dr. 
Nagel, a vegetarian, in which he contem- 
plates the Gospel from his standpoint, and 
makes out that Jesus also was a vegetarian, 
and that this was the burden of his message. 
The author reminds us that the three New 
Testament sects were the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and the Essenes. Of these the 
last-named are not mentioned or criticised in 
the Gospel, from which it appears that Jesus 
was an Essene. Now we know that the 
Essenes were vegetarians. Hence Chris- 
tianity was originally a vegetarian sect. 
Through a wise policy Jesus did not lay too 
much emphasis on these new views, in order 
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to introduce them gradually to his disciples. 
The festival institution of Christianity was 
the Last Supper. Im accordance with 
Mosaic custom there was a sacrificial lamb 
upon the table, but Jesus did not partake of 
it; on the contrary, he takes a piece of bread 
and says, “This is my body,” and then a sip 
of wine, saying, “This is my blood.’ ‘The 
author goes into a curious exegesis of the 
raising of Lazarus to the same effect. This 
story also must be understood figuratively. 
Lazarus had lain long enough in the grave 
to have become offensive. All flesh-eaters 
are equally characterized by a disagreeable 
odor. Jesus “raised” him, %.e., converted 
him to vegetarianism, and thus made a new 
and higher life possible to him. But it is 
useless to follow this worthy interpreter any 
further in his eccentric reading of the Gospel. 

The London Spectator says that the talk 
that civilization is being destroyed by the 
present war is rubbish. Such a war is in- 
deed evidence that they have been deluded 
who reposed on the assurance that civiliza- 
tion was complete. To think that this war 
or any war could destroy it is to betray a 
blindness to what civilization has become 
and what it is sure to hold. The world will 
be more civilized, not less, after peace is 
won. 


Chicago Letter. 

The lecture given by Charles J. Woodbury 
on his personal recollections of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is well worth hearing. When a 
young man of twenty-one he came into 
familiar personal touch with Emerson, whom 
he calls “‘the foremost American,” ‘‘the 
greatest ethical force in America.’ The 
vivid description of the individual, his ap- 
pearance and manners, and the anecdotes 
illustrating different traits of character will 


long remain in the memory of all who are! 


privileged to hear him. 

The League of Religious Fellowship is one 
of the most interesting and unique organiza- 
tions in Chicago. It was organized under 
the leadership of Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley 
in 1902, for the purpose of preparing its 
members for the Parliament of Religions that 
would meet here during the World’s Fair. 
That year the programme included addresses 
showing the theology and spirit of the great 
religions not called Christian. During the 
intervening years the topics have been varied, 
but with a background in harmony with 
the original plan. Last year theosophy and 
Bahaism were among the subjects discussed 
by members of those cults. This year the 
programme promises an address by Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford, on “Religion to be Religious 
must be Free’’; one by Rey. Albert R. Vail of 
Urbana, on ‘‘ The Oneness of Religion’’; one 
by Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, 
on “Life after Death”’; and one by Mrs. Ella 
Peattie, on ‘‘Woman’s Progress.’”’ It is quite 
by accident that so many Unitarians appear 
on this year’s programme. ~The membership 
includes many Jewesses, and members of all 
denominations are welcome. The places of 
meeting this year show the undenominational- 
ism: Lincoln Centre, North Shore Congre- 
gational Church, Temple Sholom, McCabe 
Memorial Methodist Church. 

It is hard to know where to begin in the 
enumerations of the many interests that 
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the usual classes found in all ‘‘settlements.”’ 
There are the usual Browning, George Eliot 
and similar classes that inevitably spring up 
wherever Mr. Jonesisat work. ‘The Tuesday 
Club of over one hundred members is over 
twenty years old. It meets in sections 
Tuesday mornings and Friday evenings, and 
early on Sunday mornings to discuss Biblical 
topics, this month studying Corinthians, 
Romans, ete. The mewest club is the 
Fellowship Club, just organized, of men and 
women. It meets monthly for a dinner to 
be followed by addresses by leading thinkers. 
Prof. Steiner of Grinnell College, Iowa, Dean 
Davenport of Illinois State University, and 
Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of 
Michigan, are among the first ‘speakers. 
This fall Mr. Jones has started a series of 
sermons on New ‘Testament characters, 
John the Baptist the Reformer, Stephen the 
Martyr, Paul the Planter, Peter the Sectarian, 
etc. The desire to hear the whole of the 
series is having the effect of increasing the 
attendance. The Abraham Lincoln ;Centre 
corporation holds the property, in the city 
and elsewhere, and attends to the business. 
All Souls’ Church is the centre, the dynamo, 
as Mr. Jones says, that furnishes the power 
for it all. 

Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley’s many friends 
in the Unitarian denomination will be 
interested to hear about the work into which 
she is putting much thought and nerve force. 
Frequently Douglass Centre opens its doors 
and issues invitations to a dinner at which 
gather many of the leading philanthropists 
of the city, including many prominent Uni- 
tarians. 

The prime article in Mrs. Woolley’s Race 
Creed depends on the fundamental need of 
genuine human interest and some degree 
of reciprocity and social exchange between 
separate groups which otherwise through 
force of long habit, mutual distrust, and 
popular sentiment are held apart and have 
little real knowledge of each other. Knowl- 
edge of the Negro’s former status as a slave 
make these feelings the more acute in his case. 
Our American race problem is a problem of 
caste rather than color. The white man is 
still under the dominion of old habits of 
thought and conduct, old standards and rules 
of behavior, no less and quite‘as harmfully as 
the black man. As between the two schools 
or theories of Negro education, the Frederick 
Douglass ‘Centre has never allied itself with 
either to the exclusion of the other. Mottoes 
from Dr. Washington and Prof. Du Bois are 
on the walls of the Assembly Room:— 

“T am resolved that no man shall drag me 
down by making me hate him.’’—Booker T. 
Washington. 

“Liberty, Equality, Opportunity! Give 
us, O World, the chance of being men.’’— 
William E. Burghardt Du Bois. 

“Tt is impossible to say,” says Mrs. 
Woolley, ‘‘which is the primary need in the 
Negro’s case, that of immediate social uplift, 
personal improvement for the better per- 
formance of life’s everyday duties, ora wider 
tecognition of his equal rights as man and 
citizen. When I see the crowds of colored 
people on State Street at night seeking every 
form of low indulgence, wasting their money, 
I wish we had a dozen Booker Washingtons 
to preach the gospel of thrift and common 
sense. When I hear of some fresh case of 


centre about Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s work | cruelty and wrong practised against the 
at Abraham Lincoln Centre. There are | black man solely because he is black, and 
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reflect on the growing wish to exclude him 
from common privileges and benefits on 
flimsy grounds of race prejudice, I feel that 
the great need is for a better understanding of 
our political principles and the true- meaning 
of democracy.” F. LE B. 


A College-town Pulpit. 


BY LYMAN WARD. 


Early last August, after a visit to Ithaca, 
N.Y., I had in mind to set down my impres- 
sions of this college-town pulpit. I wonder 
if I may yet give these impressions. I have 
visited Cornell several times, but the college- 
town minister was never exerting a finer in- 
fluence than this past summer. All the 
other churches were closed and the ministers 
away. College was not in regular sessions 
but there was a summer school, with teachers 
and students from everywhere. Mr. Heizer 
seemed a sort of spiritualized intelligence- 
office. My specific errand was to see about 
a young fellow from Mississippi who was 
working his way through Cornell. He had 
graduated from Camp Hill, and Mr. Heizer 
had taken him under his wing; anda problem 
had arisen as to the boy’s life for the next 
year or two, which necessitated the outlay 
of a little money. As soon as I arrived, Mr. 
Heizer laid the situation before me, and said 
that a hundred dollars would be needed. I 
readily assented to the plan, but said that 
I knew the lad’s parents could not raise the 
money. “Oh,” said Mr. Heizer, “I merely 
wanted to get your judgment, and if you 
approved I will let the boy have the $100 
myself.” 

The minister’s house was literally an open 
house, never locked night or day. A young 
colored woman was cooking, and working her 
way through the Ithaca high school. This 
young Mississippi fellow, with his brother, for 
whom Mr. Heizer had also provided a place, 
was being regularly housed there during 
the summer. On Sunday Mr. Heizer and 
myself were invited to dine with Dr. and 
Mrs. Andrew D. White. Mr. Heizer pleaded 
a previous engagement, so that I went alone. 
Later in the day he said to me, ‘‘ You know, 
Ward, Sunday is such a long day for the 
boys! They were to have dinner at the 
college cafeteria, and I thought I had better 
eat with them.” 

One morning bright and early during my 
stay a young Chinese student came to con- 
sult the minister about the Cosmopolitan 
Club. I found that the Cosmopolitan Club 
consisted of many nationalities, all students at 
Cornell, and that Mr. Heizer was their chief 
counsellor and friend. One night, just as we 
were getting ready to retire, a young instruc- 
tor blew in—he had just come in to have a 
chat. How his-eyes burned as he talked of 
his work and how Mr. Heizer had helped 
him over more than one hard spot! 

The interest that the minister has taken in 
the George Junior Republic, and the help he 
had rendered, were wonderful. He, in these 
last trying months, has been a friend indeed. 
He believed profoundly in the Republic idea, 
as well as in Mr. W. R. George. Perhaps no 
living man knew the ins and outs of the 
whole movement as Mr. Heizer. Did I not 
know of his many other activities I should 
say that it seemed to consume all his time 
and energy, and once he remarked to me, 
“ This thing is killing me.” 
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After all, it seemed as though his best 
work was in his Sunday-school and church. 
Rarely have I spent a more beautiful Sunday 
than the one I spent with him. The young 
soloist had been offered twice the salary to 
sing somewhere else. He was, as I remember 
it, a Presbyterian, but he said, ‘‘You know, 
Mr. Heizer, I would rather stay here with 
you.” Late on Sunday afternoon of the 
same day we were sitting together in the 
beautiful Sage chapel, listening to the throb- 
bings and murmurings of the great organ. 
Mr. Heizer seemed wrapped in revery until 
the organ ceased, and then he said, “‘I wish 
I could sit here a lifetime.” I thought then, 
and I think now, that no man could be 
better fitted for this position than this simple, 
devout man. There will be thousands who 
are grateful for this college-town pastor, and 
who view his importance from quite another 
angle than the usual one, not the least of 
whom are these two graduates from Camp 
Hill. 


The Italian Free Believers Association. 


BY GAETANO CONTE, 


The Italian Free Believers Association 
was started four years ago. Like every 
work of study and propaganda, ours, unlike 
a popular one, is not subject to emotional 
enthusiasm, but goes through its selected 
channels daily gaining ground. 

Our monthly magazine, La Riforma 
Italiana, has lately improved in form and 
substance. Each issue contains two or 
three articles on Unitarian doctrines, critical 
studies on current events, sociological ques- 
tions, bibliographical notes, and a sermon and 
a monthly letter for the Women’s League. 

Among the contributors are two leading 
Modernists, namely, Hon. Romolo Mutri 
and Mrs. Iisa Giulio-Benso. The publi- 
cation is now more and better appreciated. 
The Postal Mission has always been active 
and promising. Among the letters received, 
I wish to quote from one of Sig. Torquato 
Gili, professor of chemistry in the University 
of Pisa. He writes: ‘“‘I appreciate very 
much the purposes and the work of the Asso- 
ciation and the religious sentiment inspiring it, 
which I consider so beneficial to our country. 
I think the Free Believers ought to try to 
reform the existing religious organization 
especially, which since it has lost its temporal 
power it has much improved. Therefore, 
I do not believe that it would be better or 
successful to substitute another organization 
outside and against the existing one.” 

The work of the Women’s League is 
especially intrusted to Mrs. Giulio-Benso, 
who maintains quite a private correspondence, 
and both her personality and her past have 
opened to us the way to the Modernist 
feminine field that a too radical attitude 
would have kept closed. For the fall, she 
is preparing a series of meetings to be held 
at her home, and a circulating library of 
Modernist works, which will undoubtedly be 
useful. 

Mr. Murri’s co-operation has also proved, 
above any expectation, a precious help, He 
has a leading part in the Riforma, whose 
articles are of course very much appreciated. 
As he did last spring, he will also hold this 
autumn weekly meetings at his home in 
Rome. There was a selected and scholarly 
attendance. No doubt lectures given by 
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him throughout Italy will prove immensely 
beneficial to the work, and we shall have them 
as soon as the war will be over. 

In Florence we have organized the 
“Brotherhood Club.’ Several residing 
Americans and Italians have joined. Its 
motto is: For the truth, in brotherly spirit, 
for the good of the neighbors. In harmony 
with such principlesthe purposes of the Club 
are: (a) to make always more and more 
cordial the relations already existing be- 
tween Anglo-Saxons and Italians, trying to 
eliminate prejudices and misunderstandings 
which sometimes lessen their mutual sym- 
pathies; (b) to welcome, advise, and in 
any way possible assist Anglo-Saxon visitors 
in our city who, ignorant of our laws, cus- 
toms, or language, may find themselves in 
some difficulty; (c) to co-operate in the 
diffusion of better methods of living and ad- 
vocating civic and religious reforms, etc. 

We have also organized a small Italian 
Unitarian church, composed of the few resi- 
dent Unitarians and those scattered all over 
Italy. If we recognize in other Free Be- 
lievers the right to keep faith to their church, 
no doubt they must recognize the same right 
for us. So we hold a Sunday afternoon 
meeting, and, in order to reach those Unita- 
rians who are not in Florence, we expect to 
publish a little paper called The Unitarian 
Herald, a very modest enterprise, on the 
purpose of our little church, and it will grow 
with the growth of the same church. 

However, while we are looking with great 
expectation to the new season of work, the 
war has paralyzed Italian life, and, of course, 
to some extent also our work. As every one 
knows, Italy is neutral at present, but we 
suffer, for the war affects everybody. Seven 
hundred thousand soldiers have been called, 
stores do not sell anything, savings-banks 
give only five per cent, of the deposit, un- 
employment is all over the country, and the 
coming winter will undoubtedly be the hard- 
est. There is little doubt that the whirlwind 
of the war may bring us into it. 

While this will distract people from the 
study of religious and civil questions, it will 
open to us the way to new duties which we 
shall try to fulfil, We are already planning 
to do something for the children of those who 
have been called to the war, and for the 
wounded—if the war should come. 

More than ever we feel it our duty to 
intensify a pacific propaganda, and the best 
arguments and the greatest opportunity 
will be given us by the cruel present war and 
its atrocities. 

FLorENCcE, ITALY. 


War Relief. 


We have been asked to print addresses to 
which aid for the sufferers from the war may 
be sent. Each city has its own local relief 
stations which may be easily found. The 
American Unitarian Association, however, 
is receiving aid from all parts of the country 
and is acting in conjunction with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association through 
the Essex Hall Distress Fund, as announced 
in the appeal recently printed. 

Money for the hospital fund of Mme. Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson, about which a short 
article appeared recently in the Register, will 
be transmitted by Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 
25 Beacon Street. : 


. 
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Subscriptions for the Boston. branch of 
the Belgian Relief Fund may be sent to 
Joseph H. O’Neil, Federal Trust Company, 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston. Contribu- 
tions for food and clothing for the Belgians, 
especially for the women and children, should 
be sent to William Firth, 15 Columbia Street. 

F. L. Higginson, 44 State Street, receives 
the subscriptions for the Massachusetts 
branch of the Red Cross, and the Red 
Cross sewing for hospitals is at 685 Boylston 
Street, the Public Interests League. 

Funds for the American Ambulance Corpsin 

Paris should be sent to Mrs. Edward Bran- 
degee, 82 Devonshire Street. Mrs. Philip 
Gardner, 74 Commonwealth Avenue, receives 
money, and F. Murray Forbes, Trinity Court, 
177. Dartmouth Street, Boston, receives 
clothing, for the smaller hospitals on the 
north coast of France. Mrs. Donald M. 
Blair, 5 Wabon street, Roxbury, treasurer of 
the board of the Boston City Federation, will 
receive money and send it to any destination 
desired by the donors. 
, Contributions to the Shilling Fund (25 
cents) for anesthetics, greatly needed, may 
go to the British War Relief Association, 
with American headquarters at 108 East 
30th Street, New York. 


The Private Hospital Fund. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of the 
following contributions received in response 
to the appeal made in the Christian Register 
for Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson’s pri- 
vate hospital, in her residence in Paris, for sick 
and wounded soldiers. Other contributions 
are earnestly solicited, and may be sent to 
Mrs. C. W. Wendte,.25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Mrs. J. Chapman Bates, $50; Miss Car- 
oline H. Baslington, $25; Mrs. Constance J. 
Bessey, $10; Miss Esther T. Boland, $5; 
An Earnest Sympathizer, $3; Miss I. L. 
Grant, $1; Mrs. B. P. Moulton, $10; The 
Misses Kimball, $50; Mrs. C. W. Wendte, 
$25; V.P., $1; Mrs. Prescott Keyes, $5; 
Mrs. M. A. W., $25; Miss Helen A. Brown, 
$5; Mrs. Isaac Sprague, $25. Total, $243. 


A Union for Common Tasks. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Council of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches (of which Dr. S. A. 
Eliot is first vice-president) at a meeting 
held November 9, at which were present 
delegates of eleven out of fourteen commun- 
ions affiliated, representing all but thirty of 
over two thousand local churches:— 

“ Resolved, That in view of the increasing 
unity of the churches, the deepening sense 
of social obligation, and the general serious- 
ness of mind created by momentous inter- 
national events, this Council recommends 
a concerted appeal for personal consecra- 
tion to the service of God and man, to be 
made by all the denominations, each in its 
own way and in accordance with its own 
conviction of truth, with such co-operation, 
general or local, as may be found possible 
and desirable; and that such effort be made 
so far as possible during the period begin- 
ning with the Week of Prayer in January 
and closing with Easter, 1915.” 

The Federation is simply the agency 
through which the several communions may 
secure such concert of action as they desire. 
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The executive committee, which meets De- 
cember 1, is asking what already are the 
plans of each denomination in this line, 
what further steps it is ready to adopt, and 
it asks also for personal suggestions. 


A Proposed Christmas Card. 


The following message has been suggested 
for use on a general mailing-card to be sent 
out in advance of Christmas:— 

Every Christmas season makes your friend- 
ship and mine more precious and our love 
more tender. ‘This year the thought of that 
love has been bringing to me a new conscious- 
ness of the needs of the whole world for 
Christmas cheer and love. Desolate homes, 
stricken countries, and imperilled lives 
abroad; slackened industry and impending 
suffering at home,—all are calling. I want 
you to know that my Christmas gift to you 
will be quite simple but warmed with the fire 
of a new love, for I am going to give an extra 
gift to the needs of all those whom I have 
never seen but whom I deeply love. My 
joy in this new service will be greater if you 
join mein its spirit that our Christmas cele- 
bration may be kept simple, filled with good 
will, winged with sacrifice, and devoted to 
peace. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A Chance for Children to Help. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Parents and teachers are asking, with 
eager desire to know, how children may be 
trained to give of their possessions, their 
time, themselves, in service to others. Much 
of the present usage in home or church 
school does little more than permit the chil- 
dren to play at giving. If a money offering 
is made, parents usually furnish the pennies, 
and little or no self-denial on the child’s part 
is'secured. If the boys and girls are required 
to give certain of their few cherished posses- 
sions to others, the spirit generated in their 
hearts by the act may be one of resentment 
rather than generosity. Yet we are all eager 
to help children, even while they are very 
young, to enter into the joy of giving and 
sharing, to take some part, small though it 
must be, in the service of helpfulness. Home 
and school of religion should together furnish 
the opportunity and direct the method of 
training in social service. 

The present situation in Europe furnishes 
an unparalleled opportunity for such train- 
ing. ‘The appeal to childhood’s sympathy is 
great since other children are in need. It is 
an intellectual as well as an emotional appeal, 
because it comes from a knowledge that suf- 
fering exists without actual sight of it. 
Adults must do all in their power to relieve 
the appalling conditions which war has caused 
in many countries of Europe, but should they 
not help children also to participate in a work 
so beneficent? Will it be sufficient to tell 
the children in our homes that they must 
be content with fewer presents at Christmas 
because father and mother are giving to Red 
Cross and Belgian relief work? Such passive 
participation in service trains children and 
young people only in cheerful endurance of 
the ills that must be borne. It gives them 
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no active share in the work of human help- 
fulness. 

A way has been opened by which the chil- 
dren in our homes and schools may take their 
part in the world-wide service which the con- 
ditions of our time make necessary. An ap- 
peal to the children themselves has gone out 
from our Association, in the following form:— 

“We can hardly realize, in our peaceful 
country and in our quiet homes, how in this 
European war thousands and thousands of 
men are being killed, houses burned, and food 
either eaten or destroyed by the invading 
armies. As a result, a great many little 
children are homeless. Many of them— 
without fathers, and some without mothers— 
have been sent to foreign countries to be 
taken care of, and good people everywhere 
are trying to help them. 

“Let us do something for these suffering 
children. Some of you can knit and sew, 
and can make mittens, wristers, stockings, 
caps, rompers, and underwear. Or you 
might hold candy and cake sales, give little 
concerts or children’s symphonies, act plays, 
hold fairs, or do other things that you can 
think of toraise money. You may send this 
money, or, if you prefer, you may use it to 
buy such articles as have been mentioned, and 
send these. Do this as soon as you can, 
for the cold weather is coming soon and our 
little brothers and sisters must not be left 
to suffer when we can help them.” 

With this appeal goes an endorsement 
from this Department, and full directions for 
shipping the packages. Tags are sent, one 
set to be used on the separate parcels and 
one on the outside box. The use of these 
tags is essential, to make a record of articles 
sent and to secure the free transportation by 
rail which is promised us. All the expense 
of printing, tags, postage, and office help in 
handling and acknowledging receipt of the 
packages or money is borne by a benevolent 
friend, so that everything the children and 
young people of our churches do for the re- 
lief of other children will reach those for 
whom it is intended. Christmas cards, nuts 
and raisins, and toys and playthings if not 
too heavy, may also be sent, so that the 
little ones who are clothed and fed may also 
receive a ministry of the spirit, something 
which appeals to their natural endowment of 
play and joy. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-ef- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


ANTED, TWO GIRLS to board. Near schools. 

A good home, good food, and good care given by an 

experienced woman: reasonable charges. Address D, care 
Christian Register. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue 10rg M., 
come, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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- Of course, if the children of our churches 
are to do this work of helpfulness, grown 
people must assist them. They must help 
them plan and carry out their entertainments 
with which to raise money. They must 
supervise their sewing or knitting, help them 
expend their funds, and ship their packages. 
Some there are who will feel that the work 
would be more efficiently done if the children 
were not asked to take part in it; but our 
care is not alone to relieve cold and hunger: 
it is to train the coming generation in service. 
The effort will be worth in child-training all 
that it costs. When any church sends us a 
box containing separate packages from each 
Sunday-school class, club, and young people’s 
society, secured by their own efforts, that 
church will have done a real work in training 
its youth in social helpfulness, in awakening 
the Christ spirit of love and service in the 
hearts of its little ones. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


A Letter from the Finance Committee. 


To the Members of the Young People’s Religious 

Union:— 

It is the custom of the Finance Committee 
to issue a circular letter each year asking the 
various Unions to contribute as generously as 
possible to the National Union. Heretofore 
the letter has not met with the expected suc- 
cess inasmuch as replies have been received 
from less than half the Unions enrolled, with 
an average contribution of less than $5, or an 
average of about $2 including the Unions 
which did not contribute. (Do not have your 
Union counted among the latter this year.) 

The officers and directors of the National 
Union are particularly anxious to receive a 
generous response to this letter in order that 
they may carry out the great amount of work 
that has already presented itself. Never in 
the history of the organization have we had 
so much work before us and never have we 
had so little with which to do. 

We need $2,000. This will enable us to 
earry on our Student Assistant work, pay 
the secretary, and pay for miscellaneous ex- 
penses such as the issuance of publications, 
office expenses, etc. Please realize the im- 
portance of your bearing your share of the 
burden. 

The work cannot be continued without 
funds, and it is up to each and every Union to 
do its share. The work of the Unitarian 
young people must go forward. 

The Finance Committee: Chester R. Allen, 
Chairman, Emily J. Cline, Arthur E. Ryder, 
Belle I. Smith, Rev. Percy E. Lyndon. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, November 30, at rr A.M. Speaker, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, Mass. 
Subject, ““The Case Method in Theology.” 


The first At Home of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held at 
the League Headquarters, No. 104 East 20th 
Street, on Monday, November 30. The 
Samaritan Alliance of the First Church, 
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Brooklyn, will be hostesses, and it is earnestly 
desired that many will take advantage of this 
afternoon gathering to extend their acquaint- 
ance among members of the Alliances. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will meet at the Second Unitarian 
Church, corner Clinton and Congress Streets, 
Brooklyn, on Friday, December 4, at 11 A.M. 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow will speak on “The 
Country Girl.” At one o’clock the women 
of the Alliance will serve tea and coffee with 
the usual box lunch. Every one most cor- 
dially welcomed who is interested in the 
League. 


The Executive Board of The Alliance has 
been invited by the New York League to 
meet, with them on the morning of Friday, 
December 11, at the League Headquarters, 
No. 104 East 20th Street. At two o’clock 
there will be an open conference, to which 
Alliance members are invited. An address 
will be given by Mr. Charles Stelzle on ‘‘ The 
Call of the New Day to the Old Church.” 
Discussion will be followed by a social hour. 


The regular meeting in November of the 
Post-office Mission workers of the Middle 
States and Canada will be held at 104 East 
20th Street, New York, on November 30, at 
2.30 P.M. Miss Ida Slade will preside, and 
Mrs. C. E. Fiske will speak. The At 
Home of the New York League will follow. 
All interested are cordially invited. Reports 
are expected from branches in New Jersey, 
Canada, Delaware, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and Washington, D.C. 


A special peace service will be held in 
King’s Chapel on Saturday noon, November 
28. Dr. David Starr Jordan will speak. 
Speakers at the noonday services next week 
will be: November 30, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge; December 1, Rev. Charles 
W. Gilkey, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; December 2 (peace service) Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, D.D.; December 3, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; December 
4, Rev. Sheed Anderson, Roxbury. The 
usual Saturday musical services will be 
resumed on December 5. 


‘Meetings. 


THe Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
At the meeting at Unity Church, November 
5, Mrs. Medora Long, the president, was in 
the chair. To the question “‘Is the church 
of to-day serving its purpose?” the essayist, 
Celia Parker Woolley, replied in part that 
the answer is affirmative in so far as a com- 
parison of the present-day church with that of 
any preceding age is concerned. We think 
that questions and doubts of this nature 


belong essentially to our own age, but the} 


i| The Society for Helping Desti- 


church, like every other human institution 
has always been as introspective and critical 
and anxious to improve as it is to-day. 


Neither is the wish to democratize the church } 


—make its work more practical, bring it nearer 
to the every-day needs of the home and the 
community—a feature which belongs exclu- 
sively to our own age. Religion has always 
preached the double gospel of worship and 
work. It is only because of the rapid growth 
of the civic and social conscience of the day 
that it seems to be more earnestly directing 
its attention to the great questions of life and 
duty apart from matters of doctrine and 
creed. The church is a vital, enduring ele- 


| to save the lives o} 
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ment in our common life and consciousness. 
No passing trials to faith or external hard- 
ships, no changing opinions or diversions of 
human interest and activity, can displace it. 
Its original source in human need and as- 
piration lies too deep. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed the paper, Mr. Smith, the 
Western secretary,and Mr. Hawley, minister 
of Unity Church, leading the discussion. 
Mrs. Houston gave an excellent report of the 
State Conference at Alton. Mrs. Chamber- 
lain gave a report of The Alliance luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Robert Davis. There were 
about fifty in attendance. Mrs. Davis al- 
ways catries with her and leaves behind 
her new hopes and fresh inspirations. A 
vote to send a letter of thanks to the board of 
directors for sending Mrs. Davis received 
hearty support. It was also voted to ask 
Miss Bancroft to arrange her dates so that 
she might be present at either the January 
or the March meeting. There were present 
fifty-seven members and ten visitors. After 
adjournment, luncheon was served in the 
parlors by the ladies of Unity Church, 
Eleanor Johnson Lynn, Secretary. 


Churches, 

Newport, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: At the 
annual meeting of the Newport Ministers’ 
Union, on November 16, the minister of this 
church was unanimously elected president 
of the Union for the coming year. This is 
the first time that a Unitarian has ever been 
elected to the presidency of that body, which 
includes in its membership Congregational- 


ists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Protestant Episcopalians, and Methodist 
Episcopalians. Mr. Jones is also serving 


as chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments for the twelfth annual union Thanks- 
giving Day service, which will be held this 
year in the First Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
N. J. Sproul, D.D., minister, with Rev. Will- 
iam Irving Ward, minister of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as the preacher. 
Twelve churches will unite in this service. 
On December 13 Mr. Jones will exchange 
with Rev. C. E. Silcox, minister of the United 
Congregational Church. As another proof - 
of the growing spirit of Christian unity in this 
community it might be mentioned that the 
Unitarian minister is the chairman this year 
of the education committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; and of the other 
two members one is the organist and choir- 
master of the Channing Memorial Church, a 
Unitarian, and one, a young judge, an Epis- 
copalian. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Everett S. Treworgy: The 


tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
pivain and able to retain her infant in her personal 


<eWorks without an institution. Personal ig fr toe ad- 

vice and careful supervision have availed during 
thousands of infants and thou. 

sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring an gra ay care. 

Preswent, Mas. A. D. SHE Fi 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE Sewian, Adale 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss B. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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Christian Forum inaugurated its second 
season, Sunday, November 15, with a very 
able address by Dean Charles R. Brown. 
The church was crowded. ‘The speakers to 
follow, a month apart, are Dr. Charles 
Stelzle, Prof. Harry F. Ward, Hon. Samuel 
J. Elder, Supt. F. B. Dyer, and President 
M.L. Burton. This work is unique in being 
part of the co-operative community work 


planned by the committee of the Federated | 


Council of Churches; hence the organized 
and the voluntary good will of the commu- 
nity are back of the movement. Dr. George 
William Bell spoke Sunday, November 15, on 
the ‘‘ Personal Responsibility for War.” 


Personals. 


Rey. John Baltzly has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church in Hudson, Mass., to 
accept. a call to become the minister of 
the church in Plainfield, N.J. He resigned 
Sunday, November 15. 


Nations at War. 


Several Unitarian ministers have asked me 
where they could get lantern slides on the 
“Nations at War” for laymen, clubs, etc. 
I would say that Cyrus Weekes, 181 Tremont 


Street, Boston, Mass., has such slides, with | 


written lectures as guides for their use. 
HERBERT FRANK MOUuLron. 


Relations between the Churches of 


Europe and America. 


The administrative committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America will recommend to the executive 
committee, consisting of official representa- 
tives of all the constituent bodies of the 
Council, which meets at Richmond, Decem- 
ber 9 to rr, that messengers, to include the 
secretary of the Council, be sent to visit 
the Christian churches of the nations of 
Europe to convey the good will and sym- 
pathy of the Christian churches in America, 
and that they may hold prayer and confer- 
ence together, at such time as may be found 
most advisable and opportune. 

It will also be recommended that the 
Federal Council issue a suitable utterance 
with the same end in view, in response to 
the communications which have come to 
the Council from the leaders of the various 
European churches. 

The Council’s Commission on Relations 
with Japan had already designated the 
president, Prof. Shailer Mathews, to go to 
Japan to convey to the Christian churches, 
missionaries, and people of that nation the 
good will and desire for friendly relations 
of the American churches. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The regular Tuesday morning devotional | 


service, which is held at half-past nine o’clock, 
is an important part of each week’s opportu- 
nity. A sympathetic leader with a fresh 
point of view and a strong helpful message 
has much influence in shaping the thought 
for the day or for the week. ‘The School is 
indebted to all those who contribute time 
and thought to this service, and will be glad 
if it can share its privilege with others. An 
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occasional half-hour, even if given in a valu- 
able part of the day, will be well spent by 
any who may come in, and one may often hear 
a speaker who might not otherwise be heard 
|in such service. 
| The leaders for December are Rev. C. R. 
Eliot on December 1; Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, December 8; Rev. Sheed Anderson, 
December 22. 

At the close of Mrs. Spencer’s lecture on 


the 19th, one who was present gave a testi- | 
igregation of an infinite number of minute 


monial in which all heartily joined. ‘‘The 
instruction given,” he said, ‘“‘the point of 
view, and the wide knowledge of the speaker 
with: her convincing force of utterance make 
the lectures of unusual value, and I wish 
all of our ministers and all of our people 
‘could hear them.” The third and last 
group in this series will be given on Thurs- 
‘day, December 3, at eleven and at two 
o’clock. The subjects are ‘‘ Disease, Poverty, 
Ignorance” and in the afternoon ‘‘ What shall 
we do about these Evils?” 

Rey. Florence Buck began her course of 


\ISS 


five lectures on Saturday, the 14th. The 
general subject of this series is ‘‘The Use of 


[the Bible in the Liberal Sunday-school,” 


and on December 5 Miss Buck will speak on 


|The Use of the New Testament.” 


The Thanksgiving recess begins at noon 
Wednesday, the 25th, and continues to the 
following Tuesday. 


Snow appears white because it is an ag- 


crystals, each reflecting all the colors of the 


\rainbow. These colors, uniting before they 
reach the eye, cause it to appear white to 


every normal eye. 


Mr. Frederic C. Wolcott, a New York 
banker, has made a practical test of the 
theories of conservation with gratifying 
success at Norfolk, Conn., where he has 
several thousand acres of mountainside and 
lake ideally serving as a game refuge. The 
experiments there have run for four years. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


This is the season of the year when there is usually 


a strong demand for Household Linens, Blankets, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, and Fancy Linens for table decora- 


tions. 


We take satisfaction in being able to offer practi- 
cally everything that you will naturally want and in al- 


most every case at old prices, and in some cases at. very 
marked reductions. As we have explained several times 
before, we are able to do this because the houses with 
whom we have dealt for many years apparently took 
pleasure some weeks ago in seeing to it that we were 
thoroughly supplied for our natural Fall business. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that prices on 
Linens: have already advanced sharply and it is also a 
matter of general opinion amongst those who are posted 


that as the Fall goes on there must be still farther ad- 


vances. Therefore it is the part of wisdom, we believe, 
that you anticipate your wants. 


Our customers know that these Linens are a spe- 
cialty with us. We always count on a good business in 
Fancy Linens during the Summer and early Fall, be- 
cause of the demand from visitors from the South and 
West. Our early preparation for this trade was a very 
fortunate thing for us, because it brought our goods in 
early, so that we have to-day an assortment (without 
any advance in price) such as it would now be impossi- 
ble to gather together at any price. 


R.H.STEARNS & CO. 
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Pleasantries, 


“The solicitude of this little town,” re- 
marked Mrs. ‘I'wickembury, ‘‘would get on 
my nerves after a while.” 


General: ‘‘I see here’s an article on ‘Revo- 
lution in the Mince Pie.’” Colonel: ‘’That’s 
the kind of revolution you like to put down, 
I suppose, General?’’—Yonkers Statesman. 


“T wish I were the enemy,’ wailed Bridget, 
aged eight, who had walked from Kemp 
Town to Hove. “Why, dear?” “Then I’d 
be driven back,’”’ was the irresistible answer. 
—Truth. 


Jack: “I’m not up on these things. Sup- 
pose a girl has sent you a very beautiful and 
artistic penwiper.’ Tom: ‘‘Yes.’”’ Jack: 
‘Will she feel hurt if you spoil its appearance 
by using it, or will she feel hurt if you don’t?” 


A witty barrister was asked, on returning 
from circuit, how he had got on. “Well,” 
was the reply, “I saved the lives of two or 
three prisoners.”’ ‘‘’Then you defended them 
for murder?”’ ‘No,’ was the rejoinder, “I 
prosecuted them for it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Brown (whose new cook is worse than the 
last); “It was you who recommended that 
new cook to my wife, wasn’t it?’”? Jones 
(with diffidence): “Yes, old man.” Brown 
(vengefully): ‘‘ Then I must ask you to come 
home to dinner with me to-night.’’—Sketch. 


Auntie felt called upon to chide Annie for 
getting wet so often. One day mother and 
auntie were sitting by the dining-table talk- 
ing of Annie’s still being out when it was 
beginning to rain. Just then they heard the 
kitchen door open softly. ‘‘There she is 
now,” said mother. ‘‘Who has wet feet 
now?” called auntie. An ominous stillness 
for the space of three seconds, then a gruff 
voice replied, “The ice-man.’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Alderman Curran worked his way through 
Yale College. After graduation he went to 
New York and worked even harder. A 
friend asked him, “Henry, what are you 
doing?” “‘Why, I have three jobs,” he 
answered. “I am studying law, I am a 
newspaper reporter, and I am selling life in- 
surance.” ‘How do you manage to get it 
all in?” asked his friend. ‘‘Oh,’’ replied Mr. 
Curran, “that’s easy. ‘They’re only eight- 
hour jobs.” —Youth’s Companion. 


The politician was addressing his con- 
stituents in a frenzied speech, and each elo- 
quent proposition received wild response. 
Judge Dolan, one of the auditors, said he 
was reminded of the Irish leader who was 
cheering his men on to battle. ‘‘Min,” he 
says, ‘“we are on the verge of battle, an’ I 
want to ask ye, before ye start, Will yez 
fight, or will yez run?”’ ‘“‘We will,” says 
they. ‘“‘ Which will ye do?’’ sayshe. “We 
will not,” says they. ‘Aha, thank ye, me 
min!’’ says he. “I thought ye would.” 


A Canadian named Casey was appointed 
to a government place. Technically, it had 
to be held by a lawyer, which Casey was not. 
The Benchers of the Law Society, however, 
undertook to obviate the technicality. 
“‘Well, Casey,’”’ said the examiner, “what do 
you know about law, anyway?” “To tell 
the truth,” replied the candidate, ‘‘I don’t 
know a single thing.” The examiner re- 
ported in his affidavit “that he had exam- 
ined Mr. Casey as to his knowledge of the 
law, and, to the best of his information and 
belief, he had answered the questions that he 
had put to him correctly.” The aspirant 
was thereupon admitted —Law Notes. 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. - 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THB HOME 


Prepared by . 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“‘THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


t thi " pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
previous ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. ' 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 


with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 


At this season, when 


formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
Iknow.... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Reo. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical a a combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soviety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looki 
ot to using the first patt of the book in my own 

amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Re Underground 


SS" 
OLESEN Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srzraenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, L¥NN, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


king | ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation and New York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful 


mestic Science. 


Athletics Gymmsium, basketbal 
riding master, swimming, po ing pote and 


